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When a problem exists the rational way to 
solve it is to seek the causes and then repair 
the trouble in a radical manner. This is the 
way to solve the problem of present-day iil- 
health. It is now generally admitted by the 
medical profession, the sociologists, and even 
the State departments that the principal cause 
of the mass of ill-health to-day is poverty. 
But there is no sign that the reform of the 
Health Services incorporates any _ serious 
attack upon poverty. 

If one is not going to try and remove the 
root of the trouble, any changes one proposes 
in the existing Health machinery are bound to 
have advantages and disadvantages—as all 
palliative measures have. In War Commen- 
tary and Freedom we have always stressed the 
need for a radical approach to this question, 
and therefore any comments we make about 
the present struggle between the B.M.A. and 
the Government can only be incidental. The 
struggle is not between a radical proposal and 
a palliative proposal; both are: superficial, and 
cannot be regarded as remedies. Neverthe- 
less, some of the issues involved are not with- 
out interest. 


TREND TOWARDS STATE CONTROL 

The Govyernment’s proposals for an_ all- 
embracing public Health Service is in line 
with the tendency which has gathered increas- 
ing momentum during our lifetimes for the 
State to gather more and more of the organ- 
izations which are necessary for society — into 





the nature of things it is impossible for hos- 
pitals or other institutions to do so. The 
factors that have brought this about are not 
simple. The family doctor was paid by his 
patients. This meant that the poorest could 
nat afford the same degree of medical care as 
the better off. State intervention in the shape 
of the National Health Insurance—the panel 
system—was intended to remedy this position 
by evening up the effects of wide disparities 
in income. (There is good reason to think 
that it has not achieved very much in this 
direction.) 

When the B.M.A. therefore claim that pay- 
ment by the patient to the doctor preserves 
the ethical relationship between the two, there 
is something to be said for their claim. But 
it ignores the fact that the non-paying panel 
patient has for years more or less gone with- 
out these advantages. The Government, in 
claiming that a free service is necessary for 
all, are also on the right line as far as it 
goes. But there is also some truth in the 
fact that the doctor in such a system—as it 
would exist to-day—does not solely consider 
the good of his patient, but also has to con- 
sider other interests as well. Thus under the 
panel system, a doctor can prescribe the 
medicine he considers best for his patient; but 
if that treatment is thought to be too expen- 
sive, he may be asked to consider cheapness 
as well as what he thinks is best. 

Similarly, there has already developed a 
tendeney for doctors to consider other interests 
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folder in which is recorded his progress as a 
student, and which continues with him 
throughout his employment under the State. 
It is needless to stress the fact that such a 
system makes for caution, orthodoxy and 
mediocrity, because of the fear of damaging 
one’s chances of favourable employment if 
one acts in a way which does not suit the 
State. In Germany, certain doctors fell so 
far from considering the welfare of their 
patients, that they undertook the castrations 
and forced sterilizations demanded by the Nazi 
penal codes. Such is an extreme position 
perhaps. But it illustrates how the function 
of medicine can be diverted from its true 
course by giving up the classical Hippocratic 
relationship with the patient. 


HIGH LEVEL OF COMPENSATION 

It seems likely that the State will win. 
Bevan proposes to compensate practitioners on 
a seale higher than that which was expected 
(£65 millions against a calculated £58 mil- 
lions),, thereby repeating the Labour Govern- 
ment’s policy towards nationalization of in- 
dustry and the Bank of England. In so far 
as the B.M.A. is concerned with the financial 
interests of the doctors, it exerts a reactionary 
influence. But if it manages to preserve the 
independence and autonomy of the doctor in 
his relations with his patients, it will have 
helped to preserve one of the best traditions 
of medicine. 


POVERTY REMAINS_ THE REAL 
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health of the population. All that the present 
bill aims at is to modify the existing means of 
treating ill-health, and therefore it is not likely 
to be much more successful than the N.H.I. of 
1910 was. Tuberculosis is still responsible 
for more than half of the total deaths occur- 
ring in early adult life. Tuberculosis is a 
disease almost wholly dependant on bad social 
conditions arising from low wages, and could 
be virtually wiped out by abolishing conditions 
of poverty. In old age the deaths from respi- 
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attack upon poverty. 

If one is not going to try and remove the 
root of the trouble, any changes one proposes 
in the existing Health machinery are bound to 
have advantages and disadvantages—as all 
palliative measures have. In War Commen- 
tary and Freedom we have always stressed the 
need for a radical approach to this question, 
and therefore any comments we make about 
the present struggle between the B-M.A, and 
the Government can only be incidental. The 
struggle is not between a radical proposal and 
a palliative proposal; both are superficial, and 
cannot be regarded as remedies. Neverthe- 
less, some of the issues involved are not with- 
out interest. 


TREND TOWARDS STATE CONTROL 

The Government’s proposals for an_ all- 
embracing public Health Service is in line 
with the tendency which has gathered increas- 
ing momentum during our lifetimes for the 
State to gather more and more of the organ- 
izations which are necessary for society into 
its own hands. Hospitals grew up as volun- 
tary institutions relying on contributions for 
their funds, or as services provided by local 
authorities. As such they had certain virtues 
and certain disadvantages. Alongside these 
public hospital services there existed the 
general practitioner, and he still remains the 
foundation of the medical services. Formerly 
the general practitioner was a “family doc- 
tor”—he lived in one district all his life, and 
often observed his patients from their birth 
to the grave. The relationship between him 
and his patients was often a very good one 
indeed; he felt that his responsibility was to 
his patient, and he acted in his best interests 
alone. Indeed, medical ethics from the time 
of Hippocrates has been based on this rela- 
tionship. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF THE FAMILY 
DOCTOR 
But in the past forty years, chiefly due to 
State intervention in the domain of health, 
this conception of a ‘family doctor’? has been 
gradually undermined. Certainly the panel 
doctor does not fulfil the same role, and in 
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in income. (There is good reason to think 
that it has not achieved very much in this 
direction.) 

When the B.M.A. therefore claim that pay- 
ment by the patient to the doctor preserves 
the cthical relationship between the two, there 
is something to be said for their claim. But 
it ignores the fact that the non-paying pancl 
patient has for years more or less gone with- 
out these advantages. The Government, in 
claiming that a free service is necessary for 
ail, are also on the right line as far as it 
goes. But there is also some truth in the 
fact that the doctor in such a system—as it 
would exist to-day—does not solely consider 
the good of his patient, but also has to con- 
sider other interests as well. Thus under the 
panel system, a doctor can prescribe the 
medicine he considers best for his patient; but 
if that treatment is thought to be too expen- 
sive, he may be asked to consider cheapness 
as well as what he thinks is best. 

Similarly, there has already developed a 
tendency for doctors to consider other interests 
besides his patient’s. Many doctors almost 
automatically consider the employers interests 
when deciding whether or not to issue certifi- 
cates of fitness or unfitness to work. And 
during the war lay persons, such as the Nat- 
jonal Service Officer could query such certifi- 
cates and order independent medical examina- 
tions. Similarly, medical examinations for the 
army, or undertaken for an insurance firm are 
not primarily in the interests of the man or 
woman examined. The suspicion with which 
workers often regard factory medical officers 
is grounded in the feeling—too often correct 
—that he is there to look after the interests 
of the boss. Under the older conception of 
medical ethics he should concern himself 
solely with the interests of his patients. 


DEPENDANCE ON STATE AS 
EMPLOYER 
If doctors are to be employed by the State 
their livelihood will depend on it, and there- 
fore many will unconsciously modify their 
behaviour to suit the interests of the State. 
In Russia, a medical student has a_ record 


NEMPLOY MENT 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ONLY IN WAR UNDER CAPITALISM 


Before the war unemployment figures rarely 
fell below two millions. Unemployment had 
fallen somewhat after the great slump of 1932 
because of the increasing production of arma- 
ments, but it required the war with its tremen- 
dously increased arms production, and its draft- 
ing of surplus labour into the armed forces, to 
reduce unemployment to figures that could be 


called low. The Ministry of Labour Gazette 
gives the following figures: 

1939 ai 1,480,324 

1941 ane 330,675 

1943 a, 85,538 

jo4aut- 77,929 


pressed areas. The Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for March shows the same story in its analysis 
of unemployment figures according to different 
industries. The bulk of present unemployment 
falls in the industries which were depressed be- 
fore the war, or which were chiefly dependent 
on war production: 


Mining... ot ese 14,777 
Various Metal Industries 16,390 
‘Transport ak Ley 20,928 
Building and Civil Engineering 
Construction ie 21,458 
Chemicals 39,695 
Engineering 48,771 


patients, that they undertook the castrations 
and forced sterilizations demanded by the Nazi 
penal codes. Such is an extreme position 
perhaps. But it illustrates how the function 
of medicine can be diverted from its true 
course by giving up the classical Hippocratic 
relationship with the patient. 


HIGH LEVEL OF COMPENSATION 

It seems likely that the State will win. 
Bevan proposes to compensate practitioners on 
a scale higher than that which was expected 
(£65 millions against a calculated £58 mil- 
lions),, thereby repeating the Labour Govern- 
ment’s policy towards nationalization of in- 
dustry and the Bank of England. Im so far 
as the B.M.A. is concerned with the financial 
interests of the doctors, it exerts a reactionary 
influence. But if it manages to preserve the 
independence and autonomy of the doctor in 
his relations with his patients, it will have 
helped to preserve one of the best traditions 
of medicine. 


POVERTY REMAINS THE REAL 
PROBLEM 
But in considering the pros and cons of 
the present proposals it is necessary to keep 
a sense of proportion. The purpose of a 
National Health Service is to improye the 








All that the present 
bill aims at is to modify the existing means of 
treating ill-health, and therefore it is not likely 
to be much more successful than the N.H.1. of 


health of the population. 


1910 was. ‘Tuberculosis is still responsible 
for more than half of the total deaths oceur- 
ring in early adult life. Tuberculosis is a 
disease almost wholly dependant on bad social 
conditions arising from low wages, and could 
be virtually wiped out by abolishing conditions 
of poverty. In old age the deaths from respi- 
ratory conditions—pneumonia, bronchitis, ete. 
—are more than five times as frequent among 
the poorest sections of the population as 
among the well-to-do, and the same relation- 
ship between poverty and increased death rates 





Half-hearted Food Rel 


Governments motivated by fear of Ir 


DURING the last few weeks the disastrous 
famine now facing about half of the world’s 
population has at last been widely admitted, and 
the Governments of this country and the U.S.A. 
have begun to display a certain belated aware- 
ness of its urgency. They also appear to be 
trying to do something—also at long last—to 
remedy the supply situation in many of the 
famine areas. It is to be hoped that they will 
be successful. 

Meanwhile we can learn something from the 
admissions which various government spokesmen 
have felt it necessary to make. The general up- 
shot is that they show no readiness to go to. the 
root of the trouble, and the measures they pro- 
pose only take the form of trying to even up the 
distribution of existing food stocks, rather than 
to make a serious attempt to increase world out- 
put so as to remove the danger of famine for 
ever. 


Trying To Gloss The Causes 


In opening the Commons debate on the food 
situation’on April 4th, Attlee relied on plati- 
tudes.. ‘The world food shortage was the after- 
math of the war,” he said, according to the 
Times. “It was the retribution which so often 
fell on the innocent for the general follies of 
mankind”, and so on. According to him the 
causes were as follows: “First, there was the 
destruction of war, of the fields, of transport, 
and of plant; the removal from industry of mil- 
lions of workers; and the interruption of the 
normal movement of supplies between producer 
and consumer. Secondly, there was a series of 


disastrous losses due to natural causes, of which 
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“We were five months late in getting at this 
job.” 


Real Causes Lie In Market 


Economy 

It is all very well to talk about “food conser- 
vation measures”, but the real cause of the food 
shortage lies in the fact that the war prevented 
the great food producing countries from reaching 
their normal markets, and so they cut down their 
food production. The Observer (7/4/46) makes 
this clear in some revealing remarks about 
Argentine. ‘There is little hope that this year’s 
relatively poor Argentine crops can make any 
special contribution to Europe’s vital food sup- 
plies,” writes their Argentine sorrespondent. 
“The shipping shortage is a thing of the past, 
but so are the grain surpluses which during the 
war, Argentine was forced to burn as fuel. The 
recent wheat harvest barely exceeded last year’s 
abnormally low output, and produced only three 
quarters of the average wartime crop .. . The 
maize outlook is even less promising. Last 
year’s sowings were 40 per cent. below the aver- 
age for the last ten years.” ‘The operative word 
is “sowings’’. 

Nor has Argentine yet ceased to burn food. 
In parliament on April 4th, the Food Minister, 
Sir. Ben Smith, declared that “a month ago the 
chairman of a railway in Argentine had said to 
him: ‘It breaks my heart to see the mountains 
of wheat and maize outside the refrigerados and 
outside the great electrical undertakings being 
consumed daily with the world dying for need 
of it’.”” (Times, 5/4/46). 


Half-Hearted Measures 














UNEMPLOYMENT 


FULL EMPLOYMENT ONLY IN WAR UNDER CAPITALISM 


Before the war unemployment figures rarely 
fell below two millions. Unemployment had 
fallen somewhat after the great slump of 1932 
because of the increasing production of arma- 
ments, but it required the war with its tremen- 
dously increased arms production, and its draft- 
ing of surplus labour into the armed forces, to 
reduce unemployment to figures that could be 
called low. The Ministry of Labour Gazette 
gives the following figures: 


1939 na 1,480,324 
1941 aie 330,675 
1943 Sot 85,538 
1944 oie Tide? 
1945 mts 159,977 
mid-January 1946 360,240 
mid-February 1946 388,050 


Just as production on a war footing was required 
to bring unemployment figures down, so it was 
inevitable that peacetime production would be 
insufficient to maintain high employment figures. 
Demobilisation, of course, helps to swell the 
ranks of the unemployed, and delay in letting 
men our of the forces is probably in part moti- 
vated by fear of a too rapid increase in the 
dole queues. Slightly more than half of the 
present figures represent women who are drop- 
ping out of wartime jobs, and taking everything 
into consideration, the figures for men out of 
work are lower than one might have expected, 
and very much lower than the unemployment 
figures in America. 


At the same time, it will be seen that the 
figures are rising. Moreover, regional analysis 
of the figures shows that the unemployed are 
accumulating once more in the areas which 
before the war were called Depressed areas, but 
which are nowadays referred to more gently as 
“Development Areas”. Thus whereas the 
Southern and South Western Regions contribute 
7,986 and 9,700 respectively to the February 
totals, and London and South Eastern, 27,255, 
much higher numbers are unemployed in the 
old Depressed Areas: 


Northern a 48,403 
North Western ... 57,023 
Scotland 69,275 
Wales 69,702 


The. Northern, Scotland and North Western 
Regions also head the list fo rincreases between 
14th January 1946 and 11th Fberuary 1946. 


Certain areas became “depressed” between the 
wars because the industries located in those areas 
no longer showed a profit and so were closed 
down. The war provided them with markets 
once more and so the local population re-entered 
employment. With the war over, the profits are 
again gone, and so they have reverted to de- 


pressed areas. The Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for March shows the same story in its analysis 
of unemployment figures according to different 
industries. The bulk of present unemployment 
falls in the industries which were depressed be- 
fore the war, or which were chiefly dependent 
on war production: 


Mining... 2h UIs 14,777 
Various Metal Industries 16,390 
Transport ik sles 20,928 
Building and Civil Engineering 
Construction ne 21,458 
Chemicals 39,695 
Engineering 48,771 


Thus the pre-war picture is beginning to re- 
establish itself. The government claims to be 
able to solve the depressed areas problem by 
directing new industries into these districts. But 
the location of industry is not an arbitrary busi- 
ness which can be directed by the fiat of a 
minister. It depends on questions of costs— 
accessability to raw materials, transport facili- 
ties, convenience for markets and so on. Changes 
in these factors made areas which were once 
highly suitable locations for particular industries 
entirely unsuited, and so they fell into depres- 
sion and dereliction. A few industries which do 
not depend yery much on suitable sites for their 
profitable running may perhaps be feasibly 
directed into the depressed areas, but such in- 
dustries are exceptional. Though they may 
slightly ease the condition of such areas, they 
cannot solve the problems of the workers who 
have been left high and dry as the tide of profits 
has receded from their home districts. 


If the running of an industry depended only 
on the application of labour to raw materials, 
and the minute calculation of costs and their 
effect on profit were no longer the factors that 
governed the location of that industry, the 
problem would scarcely exist. Industries could 
be decentralized, and their location chosen to 
suit the convenience of the men and women 
who worked in them, in a society which was not 
tied to profit as the only motive force in pro- 
duction. The problems of the capitalist system 
may have been temporarily eased by war, but 
the coming of peace has only restored those 
problems in a still more pressing form. In all 
probability, the future holds a slump on an 
even more devastating scale than the one of 
1929-32, with the same mass unemployment and 
the capitalist “solution” is likely to be the same 
as before—an armaments race leading to yet 
another war. 


The rational solution is the placing of produc- 
tion under workers’ control, and carrying it on 
for the purpose of satisfying man’s needs and 
desires, instead of for the profit of the few. 


admissions which various government spokesmen 
have felt it necessary to make. ‘The general up- 
shot is that they show no readiness to go to the 
root of the trouble, and the measures they pro- 
pose only take the form of trying to even up the 
distribution of existing food stocks, rather than 
to make a serious attempt to increase world out- 
put so as to remove the danger of famine for 
ever. 


Trying To Gloss The Causes 


In opening the Commons debate on the food 
situation’on April 4th, Attlee relied on plati- 
tudes.. ‘The world food shortage was the after- 
math of the war,” he said, according to the 
Times. “It was the retribution which so often 
fell on the innocent for the general follies of 
mankind”, and so on. According to him the 
causes were as follows: “First, there was the 
destruction of war, of the fields, of transport, 
and of plant; the removal from industry of mil- 
lions of workers; and the interruption of the 
normal movement of supplies between producer 
and consumer. Secondly, there was a series of 
disastrous losses due to natural causes, of which 
a widely distributed drought was the chief.” 
Now, this is all very well, but all these except 
the last could have been foreseen, and, indeed 
were foreseen by many working class movements, 
including this paper. But we find Mr. Hoover, 
the new UNRRA chief declaring (Times, 
8/4/46) that “apparently, nobody had sat down 
to consider what the food position would be, so 
food conservation measures were not initiated all 
over the world as early as they should have been, 
and optimism regarding crop production proved 
to be unjustified.” The supporters of govern- 
ment claim that it is necessary in order to organ- 
ize affairs properly. But Hoover blandly admits: 





An Appeal for 
Solidarity 


The London Anarchist Group have 
been receiving urgent appeals from com- 
rades on the Continent for food and 
clothing, and decided at their last meet- 
ing to appeal to readers of Freedom for 
funds to assist our needy comrades 
abroad. 

The reports in the Press of conditions 
in Germany, Austia, Poland, ete., have 
made it abundantly clear that the situa- 
tion is desperate. If we add to this the 
fact that many of our comrades have 
suffered the horrors of concentration 
camps and prisons as a result of their 
political beliefs, their present conditions 
must be reaching a point where all re- 
sistance will break down soon if nothing 
is done for them. We appeal to all 
readers to show their solidarity with our 
comrades by sending donations as 
quickly as possible so that no time will 
be lost in acting on their behalf. 

Donations should be sent to the 
Secretary, London Anarchist Group, c/o 
27, Red Lion Street, London, W.C.1. 


ET 


iG  “Vseae "S68 See SS Serre 
Argentine. ‘There is litue hope that this year’s 
relatively poor Argentine crops can make any 
special contribution to Europe’s vital food sup- 
plies,” writes their Argentine correspondent. 
“The shipping shortage is a thing of the past, 
but so are the grain surpluses which during the 
war, Argentine was forced to burn as fuel. The 
recent wheat harvest barely exceeded last year’s 
abnormally low output, and produced only three 
quarters of the average wartime crop... The 
maize outlook is even less promising. Last 
year’s sowings were 40 per cent. below the aver- 
age for the last ten years.” The operative word 
is “sowings’’. 

Nor has Argentine yet ceased to burn food. 
In parliament on April 4th, the Food Minister, 
Sir. Ben Smith, declared that “a month ago the 
chairman of a railway in Argentine had said to 
him: ‘It breaks my heart to see the mountains 
of wheat and maize outside the refrigerados and 
outside the great electrical undertakings being 
consumed daily with the world dying for need 
of it?.’” (Times, 5/4/46). 7 


Half-Hearted Measures 


Having admitted the famine, and the urgency 
of doing something about it, the governments 
confine themselves to trying to make the exist- 
ing stocks go round. In America, the govern- 
ment is seeking means of getting the stocks from 
the farmers immediately, by assuring them a 
minimum price and paying by means of vouchers 
which can be cashed anytime, so that the farmer 
can get a higher value if prices rise later on. 
In this country the Prime Minister has address- 
ed a letter to “all civic heads and chairmen of 
local food committees appealing for their co- 
operation in a campaign to reduce waste of food, 
and to stimulate production from allotments.” 
In Canada, the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
James G. Gardiner has appealed to Canadians 
“to save food by ‘leaving it in the shops’,” and 
thereby remove less from sources of supply s0 
that it can be taken over by those “who know 
what to do with it.” (Evening Standard, 11/4/46). 

Obviously this housewife type of economy is 
wholly inadequate for a famine of world-wide 
dimensions. 


Ulterior Motives? 

In the past, the governments have either 
denied the existence of a famine or attempted to 
minimize its extent. Even as recently as April 
11th, President Truman declared that the situa- 
tion in India was brighter although other Allied 
Observers in India were warning that unless 
supplies were vastly increased in the immediate 
future, between 5 and 15 million people would 
die. It is perhaps natural to wonder what has 
changed governments’ attitude of comparative 
indifference, and even complacency, into one of 
urgent appeals. Ordinary humanitarianism will 
not explain it, for this demanded action months 
ago. 

The appointment of Hoover as head of 
UNRRA is perhaps a pointer. He was in charge 
of Allied Food Relief after the last war, and 
later boasted that with nothing but “the weapon 
of food” he had staved off revolution in Europe. 
In the British zone in Germany, Military Gov- 
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folder in which is recorded his progress as a 
student, and which continues with him 
throughout his employment under the State. 
It is needless to stress the fact that such a 
system makes for caution, orthodoxy and 
mediocrity, because of the fear of damaging 
one’s chances of favourable employment if 
one acts in a way which does not suit the 
State. In Germany, certain doctors fell so 
far from considering the welfare of their 
patients, that they undertook the castrations 
and forced sterilizations demanded by the Nazi 
penal codes. Such is an extreme position 
perhaps. But it illustrates how the function 
of medicine can be diverted from its true 
course by giving up the classical Hippocratic 
relationship with the patient. 


HIGH LEVEL OF COMPENSATION 

It scems likely that the State will win. 
Bevan proposes to compensate practitioners on 
a seale higher than that which was expected 
(£65 millions against a calculated £58 mil- 
lions),, thereby repeating the Labour Govern- 
ment’s policy towards nationalization of in- 
dustry and the Bank of England. In so far 
as the B.M.A. is concerned with the financial 
interests of the doctors, it exerts a reactionary 
influence. But if it manages to preserve the 
independence and autonomy of the doctor in 
his relations with his patients, it will have 
helped to preserve one of the best traditions 
of medicine. 

POVERTY REMAINS THE REAL 
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All that the present 
bill aims at is to modify the existing means of 
treating ill-health, and therefore it is not likely 
to be much more successful than the N.H.I. of 
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1910 was. Tuberculosis is still responsible 
for more than half of the total deaths oceur- 
ring in early adult life. Tuberculosis is a 
disease almost wholly dependant on bad social 
conditions arising from low wages, and could 
be virtually wiped out by abolishing conditions 
of poverty. In old age the deaths from respi- 
ratery conditions——pneumonia, bronchitis, cte. 


MAY DAY 


MEETINGS 
HYDE PARK - 3 pm. 


HOLBORN HALL - 7 p.m. 
(SEE ADVERT PAGE 3) 


Fortnightly, 2d. 


exists during the first year of life. Deaths 
in childbirth, the bulk of heart diseases, and 
all the major causes of sickness and premature 
death are similarly afiected by economic and 
social factors. Yet the new Health Bill does. 
not touch these matters. 

A radical solution of the problem of ill- 
health is impossible unless poverty, its princi- 
pal cause, is removed. But poverty is an 
essential feature of the present mode of pro- 
duction, and indeed any society in which 
cconomic disparities exist. The solution of 
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- other interests as well. Thus under the 
1 system, a doctor can prescribe the 
icine he considers best for his patient; but 
at treatment is thought to be too expen- 
he may be asked to consider cheapness 
ell as what he thinks is best. 
imilarly, there has already developed a 
eney for doctors to consider other interests 
jes his patient’s. Many doctors almost 
matically consider the employers interests 
4 deciding whether or not to issue certifi- 
4 of fitness or unfitness to work. And 
ng the war lay persons, such as the Nat- 
| Service Officer could query such certifi- 
4 and order independent medical examina- 
5. Similarly, medical examinations for the 
y, or undertaken for an insurance firm are 
primarily in the interests of the man or 
1an examined. The suspicion with which 
kers often regard factory medical officers 
rounded in the feeling—too often correct 
mt he is there to look after the interests 
he boss. Under the older conception of 
jval ethics he should concern himself 
ly with the interests of his patients. 


DEPENDANCE ON STATE AS 
EMPLOYER 
| doctors are to be employed by the State 
¢ livelihood will depend on it, and there- 
many will unconsciously modify their 
iviour to suit the interests of the State. 
Russia, a medical student has a record 
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sed areas. The Ministry of Labour Gazette 
March shows the same story in its analysis 
unemployment figures according to different 
istries. The bulk of present unemployment 
1 in the industries which were depressed be- 
- the war, or which were chiefly dependent 
war production: 


Aining ... oe Ee 14,777 
‘arious Metal Industries 16,390 
‘ransport zu ae 20,928 
uilding and Civil Engineering 
Construction ss 21,458 
*hemicals 39,695 
ingineering 48,771 


‘hus the pre-war picture is beginning to re- 
blish itself, ‘The government claims to be 
to solve the depressed areas problem by 


PCFHAPs. BDUL I AALEGEPRECH Ay fe eee 
of medicine can be diverted from its true 
course by giving up the classical Hippocratic 
relationship with the patient. 


HIGH LEVEL OF COMPENSATION 

It scems likely that the State will win. 
Bevan proposes to compensate practitioners on 
a scale higher than that which was expected 
(£65 millions against a calculated £58 mil- 
lions),, thereby repeating the Labour Govern- 
ment’s policy towards nationalization of in- 
dustry and the Bank of England. In so far 
as the B.M.A. is concerned with the financial 
interests of the doctors, it exerts a reactionary 
influence. But if it manages to preserve the 
independence and autonomy of the doctor in 
his relations with his patients, it will have 
helped to preserve one of the best traditions 
of medicine. 


POVERTY REMAINS THE REAL 
PROBLEM 
But in considering the pros and cons of 
the present proposals it is necessary to keep 
a sense of proportion. The purpose of a 
National Health Service is to improye the 





All that the present 


health of the population. 
bill aims at is to modify the existing means of 
treating ill-health, and therefore it is not likely 
to be much more successful than the N.H.1. of 


1910 was. Tuberculosis is still responsible 
for more than half of the total deaths oceur- 
ring in early adult life. Tuberculosis is a 
disease almost wholly dependant on bad social 
conditions arising from low wages, and could 
be virtually wiped out by abolishing conditions 
of poverty. In old age the deaths from respi- 
ratory conditions—pneumonia, bronchitis, ete. 
—are more than five times as frequent among 
the poorest sections of the population as 
among the well-to-do, and the same relation- 
ship between poverty and increased death rates 








exists during the first year of life. Deaths 
in childbirth, the bulk of heart diseases, and 
all the major causes of sickness and premature 
death are similarly affected by economic and 
social factors. Yet the new Health Bill does. 
not touch these matters. 

A radical solution of the problem of ill- 
health is impossible unless poverty, its princi- 
pal cause, is removed. But poverty is an 
essential feature of the present mode of pro- 
duction, and indeed any society in which 
cconomic disparities exist. The solution of 
the problem of ill health demands a radical 
reorganization of the very bases of society. 
In other words, it demands a revolutionary 
approach. 





Half-hearted Food Relief Action 


Governments motivated by fear of Insurrections ? 


Pvans the last few weeks the disastrous 
famine now facing about half of the world’s 
population has at last been widely admitted, and 
the Governments of this.country and the U.S.A. 
have begun to display a certain belated aware- 
ness of its urgency. They also appear to be 
trying to do something—also at long last—to 
remedy the supply situation in many of the 
famine areas. It is to be hoped that they will 
be successful. 

Meanwhile we can learn something from the 
admissions which various government spokesmen 
have felt it necessary to make. The general up- 
shot is that they show no readiness to go to. the 
root of the trouble, and the measures they pro- 
pose only take the form of trying to even up the 
distribution of existing food stocks, rather than 
to make a serious attempt to increase world out- 
put so as to remove the danger of famine for 
ever. 


Trying To Gloss The Causes 


In opening the Commons debate on the food 
situation’on April 4th, Attlee relied on plati- 
tudes.. “The world food shortage was the after- 
math of the war,” he said, according to the 
Times. “It was the retribution which so often 
fell on the innocent for the general follies of 
mankind”, and so on. According to him the 
causes were as follows: “First, there was the 
destruction of war, of the fields, of transport, 
and of plant; the removal from industry of mil- 
lions of workers; and the interruption of the 
normal movement of supplies between producer 
and consumer. Secondly, there was a series of 
disastrous losses due to natural causes, of which 
a widely distributed drought was the chief.” 
Now, this is all very well, but all these except 
the last could have been foreseen, and, indeed 
were foreseen by many working class movements, 


“We were five months late in getting at this 
job.” 


Real Causes Lie In Market 


Economy 

It is all very well to talk about “food conser- 
vation measures”, but the real cause of the food 
shortage lies in the fact that the war prevented 
the great food producing countries from reaching 
their normal markets, and so they cut down their 
food production. The Observer (7/4/46) makes 
this clear in some revealing remarks about 
Argentine. ‘There is little hope that this year’s 
relatively poor Argentine crops can make any 
special contribution to Europe’s vital food sup- 
plies,” writes their Argentine correspondent. 
“The shipping shortage is a thing of the past, 
but so are the grain surpluses which during the 
war, Argentine was forced to burn as fuel. The 
recent wheat harvest barely exceeded last year’s 
abnormally low output, and produced only three 
quarters of the average wartime crop... - The 
maize outlook is even less promising. Last 
year’s sowings were 40 per cent. below the aver- 
age for the last ten years.” The operative word 
is “sowings”’. 

Nor has Argentine yet ceased to burn food. 
In parliament on April 4th, the Food Minister, 
Sir.Ben Smith, declared that “a month ago the 
chairman of a railway in Argentine had said to 
him: ‘It breaks my heart to see the mountains 
of wheat and maize outside the refrigerados and 
outside the great electrical undertakings being 
consumed daily with the world dying for need 
of it’?.”? (Times, 5/4/46). 


Half-Hearted Measures 


Having admitted the famine, and the urgency 
of doing something about it, the governments 
confine themselves to trying to make the exist- 


ernment officials have recently posted notices in- 
forming the German people of the world-wide 
extent of the food shortage because of the 
prevalence of rumours that the recent ration cut 
was a punitive measure. More than once the 
Government have expressed fears of insurrec- 
tions arising from the food shortage. General 
MacArthur has informed the American Govern- 
ment that he must either have more wheat or 
more troops to quell food riots in Japan. ‘The 
Russian Government has so far refused to issue 
figures for Russian agricultural production, or 
to participate in famine relief discussions. But 
the recent offer to send France 400,000 tons of 
wheat and 100,000 tons of barley, was clearly 
dictated by political rather than humane motives, 
since thousands of people were starving in the 
Russian zone of Germany and in Austria. Poli- 
tical motives also underlie the refusal of the 
Labour Government to allow British people to 
send part of their rations voluntarily to Ger- 
many and other famine areas in Europe; for in 
British Columbia, housewives have voluntarily 
surrendered 3,000 meat coupons daily to the 
Rationing Board with the request that the food 
be shipped to—Britain! So difficulties which 
are too great to allow British rations to go to 
Germany are not too great when this country 
is to be the beneficiary, and the Labour Govern- 
ment to get the credit! 

Perhaps the complete silence on the part of 
all these Socialist Ministers about the capitalist 
system and its effect on food production provides 
the most cogent reason of all for doubting the 
sincerity with which the Government is “facing” 
the famine problem. It is only when they are 
faced with insurrection that they make a show 
of doing something about repairing the ravages 
of the capitalist mode of food production. And 
as we have pointed out many times in the past, 
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sed areas. The Ministry of Labour Gazette 
March shows the same story in its analysis 
inemployment figures according to different 
stries. The bulk of present unemployment 
in the industries which were depressed be- 
the war, or which were chiefly dependent 
var production: 


lining =... nA une 14,777 
arious Metal Industries 16,390 
ransport aN We 20,928 
uilding and Civil Engineering 

Construction os 21,458 
hemicals 39,695 
ngineering 48,771 


hus the pre-war picture is beginning to re- 
blish itself. The government claims to be 
to solve the depressed areas problem by 
sting new industries into these districts. But 
location of industry is not an arbitrary busi- 
which can be directed by the fiat of a 
ister. It depends on questions of costs— 
ssability to raw materials, transport facili- 
convenience for markets and so on. Changes 
these factors made areas which were once 
ly suitable locations for particular industries 
rely unsuited, and so they fell into depres~ 
and dereliction. A few industries which do 
depend very much on suitable sites for their 
itable running may perhaps be feasibly 
eted into the depressed areas, but such in- 
ries are exceptional. Though they may 
itly ease the condition of such areas, they 
1ot solve the problems of the workers who 
» been left high and dry as the tide of profits 
receded from their home districts. 


the running of an industry depended only 
the application of labour to raw materials, 
the minute calculation of costs and their 
4 on profit were no longer the factors that 
smned the location of that industry, the 
jlem would scarcely exist. Industries could 
decentralized, and their location chosen to 
the convenience of the men and women 
. worked in them, in a society which was not 
to profit as the only motive force in pro- 
tion. The problems of the capitalist system 
/ have been temporarily eased by war, but 
coming of peace has only restored those 
slems in a still more pressing form. In all 
pability, the future holds a slump on an 
1 more devastating scale than the one of 
9-32, with the same mass unemployment and 
capitalist “solution” is likely to be the same 
before—an armaments race leading to yet 
ther war. 


‘he rational solution is the placing of produc- 
under workers’ control, and carrying it on 
the purpose of satisfying man’s needs and 

res, instead of for the profit of the few. 
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have felt it necessary to make. ‘The general up- 
shot is that they show no readiness to go to. the 
root of the trouble, and the measures they pro- 
pose only take the form of trying to even up the 
distribution of existing food stocks, rather than 
to make a serious attempt to increase world out- 
put so as to remove the danger of famine for 
ever. 


Trying To Gloss The Causes 


In opening the Commons debate on the food 
situation’on April 4th, Attlee relied on plati- 
tudes.. ‘The world food shortage was the after- 
math of the war,” he said, according to the 
Times. “It was the retribution which so often 
fell on the innocent for the general follies of 
mankind”, and so on. According to him the 
causes were as follows: “First, there was the 
destruction of war, of the fields, of transport, 
and of plant; the removal from industry of mil- 
lions of workers; and the interruption of the 
normal movement of supplies between producer 
and consumer. Secondly, there was a series of 
disastrous losses due to natural causes, of which 
a widely distributed drought was the chief.” 
Now, this is all very well, but all these except 
the last could have been foreseen, and, indeed 
were foreseen by many working class movements, 
including this paper. But we find Mr. Hoover, 
the new UNRRA chief declaring (Times, 
8/4/46) that “apparently, nobody had sat down 
to consider what the food position would be, so 
food conservation measures were not initiated all 
over the world as early as they should have been, 
and optimism regarding crop production proved 
to be unjustified.” The supporters of govern- 
ment claim that it is necessary in order to organ- 
ize affairs properly. But Hoover blandly admits: 





An Appeal for 
Solidarity 


The London Anarchist Group have 
been receiving urgent appeals from com- 
rades on the Continent for food and 
clothing, and decided at their last meet- 
ing to appeal to readers of Freedom for 
funds to assist our needy comrades 
abroad, 

The reports in the Press of conditions 
in Germany, Austia, Poland, ete., have 
made it abundantly clear that the situa- 
tion is desperate. If we add to this the 
fact that many of our comrades have 
suffered the horrors of concentration 
camps and prisons as a result of their 
political beliefs, their present conditions 
must be reaching a point where all re- 
sistance will break down soon if nothing 
is done for them. We appeal to all 
readers to show their solidarity with our 
comrades by sending donations as 
quickly as possible so that no time will 
be lost in acting on their behalf. 

Donations should be sent to the 
Secretary, London Anarchist Group, ¢/o0 
27, Red Lion Street, London, W.C.1. 


LT 


Argentine. ‘There is little hope that this year’s 
relatively poor Argentine crops can make any 
special contribution to Europe’s vital food sup- 
plies,” writes their Argentine correspondent. 
“The shipping shortage is a thing of the past, 
but so are the grain surpluses which during the 
war, Argentine was forced to burn as fuel. The 
recent wheat harvest barely exceeded last year’s 
abnormally low output, and produced only three 
quarters of the average wartime crop... The 
maize outlook is even less promising. Last 
year’s sowings were 40 per cent. below the aver- 
age for the last ten years.” ‘The operative word 
is “sowings”’. 

Nor has Argentine yet ceased to burn food. 
In parliament on April 4th, the Food Minister, 
Sir. Ben Smith, declared that “a month ago the 
chairman of a railway in Argentine had said to 
him: ‘It breaks my heart to see the mountains 
of wheat and maize outside the refrigerados and 
outside the great electrical undertakings being 
consumed daily with the world dying for need 
of it?” (Times, 5/4/46). 


Half-Hearted Measures 


Having admitted the famine, and the urgency 
of doing something about it, the governments 
confine themselves to trying to make the exist- 
ing stocks go round. In America, the govern- 
ment is seeking means of getting the stocks from 
the farmers immediately, by assuring them a 
minimum price and paying by means of vouchers 
which can be cashed anytime, so that the farmer 
can get a higher value if prices rise later on. 
In this country the Prime Minister has address- 
ed a letter to “all civic heads and chairmen of 
local food committees appealing for their co- 
operation in a campaign to reduce waste of food, 
and to stimulate production from allotments.” 
In Canada, the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. 
James G. Gardiner has appealed to Canadians 
“to save food by ‘leaving it in the shops’,” and 
thereby remove less from sources of supply so 
that it can be taken over by those “who know 
what to do with it.” (Evening Standard, 11/4/46). 

Obviously this housewife type of economy is 
wholly inadequate for a famine of world-wide 
dimensions. 


Ulterior Motives? 

In the past, the governments have either 
denied the existence of a famine or attempted to 
minimize its extent. Even as recently as April 
11th, President Truman declared that the situa- 
tion in India was brighter although other Allied 
Observers in India were warning that unless 
supplies were vastly increased in the immediate 
future, between 5 and 15 million people would 
die. It is perhaps natural to wonder what has 
changed governments’ attitude of comparative 
indifference, and even complacency, into one of 
urgent appeals. Ordinary humanitarianism will 
not explain it, for this demanded action months 
ago. 

The appointment of Hoover as head of 
UNRRA is perhaps a pointer. He was in charge 
of Allied Food Relief after the last war, and 
later boasted that with nothing but “the weapon 
of food” he had staved off revolution in Europe. 
In the British zone in Germany, Military Gov- 


to participate in famine relief discussions. But 
the recent offer to send France 400,000 tons of 
wheat and 100,000 tons of barley, was clearly 
dictated by political rather than humane motives, 
since thousands of people were starving in the 
Russian zone of Germany and in Austria. Poli- 
tical motives also underlie the refusal of the 
Labour Government to allow British people to 
send part of their rations voluntarily to Ger- 
many and other famine areas in Europe; for in 
British Columbia, housewives have voluntarily 
surrendered 3,000 meat coupons daily to the 
Rationing Board with the request that the food 
be shipped to—Britain! So difficulties which 
are too great to allow British rations to go to 
Germany are not too great when this country 
is to be the beneficiary, and the Labour Govern- 
ment to get the credit! 

Perhaps the complete silence on the part of 
all these Socialist Ministers’ about the capitalist 
system and its effect on food production provides 
the most cogent reason of all for doubting the 
sincerity with which the Government is “facing” 
the famine problem. It is only when they arc 
faced with insurrection that they make a show 
of doing something about repairing the ravages 
of the capitalist mode of food production. And 
as we have pointed out many times in the past, 
to try and patch this is a hopeless task anyway. 

Fiala 





ARAB-JEWISH STRIKES 


The recent strikes in Palestine must have given 
something of a headache to those imperialists who 
have done their best to maintain British rule by 
the continued division between Arabs and Jews. 
In view of the publicity given in British news- 
papers to incidents which seemed to indicate a 
continual state of racial strife, it appeared that 
this policy was having some success, but it was 
impossible for us to say how far it was merely 
a question of political extremists on each side 
and how far it concerned the ordinary people, 
the peasants and manual workers of both com- 
munities, equally oppressed by British imperialists. 
The news of the strikes, that Jewish and Arab 
telegraph and postal workers, and Jewish and 
Arab employees of the Haifa municipality, have 
come out on strike together for better wages 
and working conditions, and that railway workers 
and government employees of both races are 
threatening to join in, at last shows that the 
ordinary workers throughout Palestine are funda- 
mentally unaffected by the fomentation of strife 
through efforts of the ruling class. We hope that 
such solidarity will continue and grow until the 
combined workers of Palestine are able to demon- 
strate effectively the failure of the fraudulent 
racial policy which has been pursued by the British 
ruling class and their Zionist and Arab Nationalist 
tools. With the exception of a few exploiters, 
both races in Palestine have a common interest in 
getting rid of an unpleasant burden of imperialist 
power and turning their country from the desert 
it is to the fruitful land it could be if proper 
irrigation and agricultural methods were universally 
introduced. 
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Controversy on SOREL « SYNDICALISN 


R. Bhees 


The Editor of Freedom. 
Dear Comrade, 

In politics you don’t criticise, you spit. If 
you are someone like George Woodcock you spit 
with tweezers, but still it’s spit, not criticism. 

A criticism of G. Sorel’s writings might have 
been useful, but Woodcock hadn’t time. (It was 
said of the psychologist Wundt that he wrote so 
many books he never had time to think about the 
problems). He refers to “the discreditable as- 
pects of Sorel’s career” without saying what they 
were. He says that the basic ideas of syndical- 
ism “had sprung from the actual experienced 
realities of industrial struggle rather than from 
the quiet theorising of the intellectual’s study”, 
without mentioning that this is precisely a point 
on which Sorel himself constantly hammered. 
Has Woodcock ever read “‘L’avenir socialiste des 
syndicats”, or “Mes raisons du syndicalisme’’? 
There is no theme that occurs oftener in Sorel 
than that with which he closes the former of 
these works: “Le prolétariat doit travailler a 
s’émanciper, dés maintenant, de tout direction 
qui n’est pas interne. C’est par le mouvement 
et action qu’il doit acquérir les capacités judi- 
dique et politique. La premiére régle de sa 
conduite doit etre: rester exclusivement ouvrier, 
cest-a-dire exclure les Intellectuels dont la 
direction aurait pour effect de restaurer les 
hiérarchies et de diviser le corps des travailleurs. 
Le role des Intellectuels est un role auxiliaire: 
ils peuvent servir comme employés des syndicats; 
ils n’ont aucune qualité pour diriger, aujourd’hui 
que le proletariat a commencé aprendre con- 
science de sa réalité et a constituer son organisa- 
tion propre.” ; 


There are points here that can be criticised.” 


But Sorel’s repeated thesis is that the syndicalist 
struggles are a source of ideas, and that that they 
aren’t the carrying out of ideas received from 
elsewhere. And this is not ‘the impression one 
gets from Woodcock’s article. In fact Wood- 
cock tells us nothing at all about what Sorel 
did say about syndicalist movement. He simply 
maintains that Sorel’s writings on the subject 
are of no real importance, for the reason that 
most revolutionists haven’t thought that they 
were. 

Woodcock refers to Sorel’s “extensive but 
ill-digested reading of Marx, Bergson, Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche.” I think that it is where 
Bergson’s influence enters that Sorel’s writings 
most need criticism. But the writers by whom 
he was most influenced in social theory were 
Marx and Proudhon, and next to these possibly 
by Vico. Woodcock never mentions Sorel’s 
connection with Proudhon, though it is at least 
as evident as his connection with Marx. And 
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has probably as much connection with Vico’s 
theories as with Nietzsche’s. In any case, the 
point is that the value of the movement is to 
be found in what it is—in the sort of struggle 
it is—and not simply in what it is for. And 
this is characteristic of “heroic virtues” gener- 
ally. It is a rejection of utilitarianism, which 
Sorel identifies with the point of view of the 
consumer, and which places values on things 
simply from a consideration of what they 
“bring”. (Woodcock seems to subscribe to 
utilitarianism himself, with his emphasis on 
“results” and “‘concrete ends” rather than ways 
of living and struggle—a view which leads to 
the worship of “security and sufficiency” and the 
sort of servility which anarchists ought to reject). 

This is the basis of Sorel’s rejection of 
humanitarianism. As one writer has put it: 
“Sorel rejects the philanthropic ‘ethics’ of 
Christianity precisely because it. is concerned 
with returns and has no conception of a system 
of production, and a system of rights connected 
therewith.” 

No doubt it leads to the rejection of the 
notion of a “classless society” as well, if that 
mystical phrase refers to a society in which 
there will be no longer any need for struggle 
against forces of oppression and obscurantism. 
The working class movement may rid itself of 
some of the most important disabilities which 
capitalism presents. But it cannot eliminate 
social struggles. And to talk of a “classless 
society” in which freedom would be something 
that is “secured” rather than a way of living 
and acting that is exercised and exercised against 
opposition, can only help to pervert and weaken 
the character of the struggle here and now. 

I agree that Sorel’s doctrine of the “myth” 
contains serious confusions. But Woodcock 
doesn’t help to remove them, and what he says 
about “Machiavellianism” is just irrelevant. 
(Woodcock takes it as support of his statements 
that Burnham has “canonised” Sorel, without 
explaining that what Burnham understands by 
“Machiavellianism” is something very different 
from what Woodcock is suggesting here). 

Well, there is a lot more. The statements 
which Woodcock does quote from Sorel are con- 
cerned with the degeneration of the working 
class movement. And I should have thought 
this question was important, even if one does 
not accept Sorel’s ideas of a solution. Wood- 
cock gives no suggestion of what it is all about. 

Woodcock closes with a puff for “intellectual 
honesty”. I don’t think that gets you far. Did 
anyone ever say he was not in favour of intel- 
lectual honesty? But I wonder whether Wood- 
cock thinks his article is an example of it. 

Yours, 
R. RuEEs. 


whether one agrees with Sorel’s idea of the class 
struggle. 

I will now deal with Rhees’s points in more 
detail. The “discreditable aspects” of Sorel’s 
career are clearly indicated in the article to be 
his advocacy of political myth and his support 
of authoritarian politicians like Lenin. 

The quotation from “L’avenir socialiste des 
syndicats” merely indicates that Sorel had ab- 
sorbed the current thought of the syndicalist 
movement. It is the kind of argument which 
could be found in any syndicalist pamphlet of 
the time, but it does not prove that Sorel was an 
active syndicalist. The characteristic Sorelian 
doctrines are not those he borrowed from the 
working class pamphleteers, but the superimpos- 
ed ideas which I have indicated clearly in the 
second paragraph of this reply. I would further 
point out that I did not condemn Sorel for being 
an intellectual. Anarchist theory owes its very 
existence to the work of intellectuals, but it is 
an historical fact that syndicalism arose out of 
the action of workers faced by certain industrial 
situations. Even if Sorel did warn the workers 
against intellectuals, his theoretical superstruc- 
ture on syndicalism was wholly intellectual. 
While he may have held that the syndicalist 
movement was a source of ideas, his own works 
certainly drew their peculiar character from other 
sources, as I have indicated and Rhees has ad- 
mitted. 

I did not mention Sorel’s connection with 





Proudhon, but this was largely because I 
sider that Sorel did not really understand | 
Proudhon taught, and because his characte) 
ideas are of a nature which Proudhon, wit] 
scrupulous avoidance of political decept 
could have regarded only with distaste. 

The idea of a contrast between “a produ 
morality” and “a consumer’s morality” is té 
mind one of those abstractions which imped 
recognition of the necessity of an organic so 
in which the identity of producer and const 
is recognised. .To perpetuate the distinction 
to imagine that one class of men always mu: 
characterised as producer against consume 
merely to demand a continuation in some | 
or another of the present economic divisio, 
Society. 

As for the contention that the prolet 
movement has “its value in itself’’, this seen 
me a most dangerous theory. Any institutio 
movement that lives for itself tends to bece 
a vested interest, to become ossified into a SI 
ture which will strive to maintain itself afte 
usefulness has ended, and will thus becom 
actual impediment to social change. 

Rhees, deliberately or otherwise limits 
meaning of “concrete ends” to suit his own a 
ment. By this term I do not mean necess 
security or material benefits, but a way of li 
which the individual will gain real benefit 
against a way of life dominated by abstract 
In this view such an immaterial thing as free 


Anarchist Commentary 





After the Greek 


Forty-seven per cent. of the Greek electorate 
abstained from voting at the elections in spite 
of the early reports during polling that almost 
a hundred per cent. were recording their votes. 
The official Allied mission has since issued its 
statement that the election was “fair”, and that 
there was “very little intimidation”. But we 
have already pointed out that the fact that every 
voter has a voting book, and that those who 
didn’t vote could be identified afterwards, and 
therefore assumed to be “left”, constituted inti- 
midation enough without the necessity for the 
Right to resort to open coercion at the polls. 
The Greek workers remember well enough that 
after the fighting at Christmas 1944, those who 
had shown left sympathies were s 





cked from 


The sympathies of the Greek people : 
whole were clearly shown when they rose 
against the Nazi occupation and drove out 
occupying forces. Since that time they | 
had to face an intensification of the food sl 
age and the embittering experiences of “lil 
tion” by British forces who proceeded to oc: 
the country and use tanks and acroplanes 
behalf of the native reactionary forces agi 
them. 


Stalinist Assassinations Of 
Greek Militants 


But their disillusionment does not end 
for they have also felt the corroding influ 


conduite doit etre: rester exclusivement ouvrier, 
cest-a-dire exclure les Intellectuels dont la 
direction aurait pour effect de restaurer les 
hiérarchies et de diviser le corps des travailleurs. 
Le role des Intellectuels est un role auxiliaire: 
ils peuvent servir comme employés des syndicats; 
ils n’ont aucune qualité pour diriger, aujourd’hui 
que le proletariat a commencé aprendre con- 
science de sa réalité et a constituer son organisa- 
tion propre.” t 


There are points here that can be criticised.” 


But Sorel’s repeated thesis is that the syndicalist 
struggles are a source of ideas, and that that they 
aren’t the carrying out of ideas received from 
elsewhere. And this is not ‘the impression one 
gets from Woodcock’s article. In fact Wood- 
cock tells us nothing at all about what Sorel 
did say about syndicalist movement. He simply 
maintains that Sorel’s writings on the subject 
are of no real importance, for the reason that 
most revolutionists haven’t thought that they 
were. 

Woodcock refers to Sorel’s “extensive but 
ill-digested reading of Marx, Bergson, Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche.” I think that it is where 
Bergson’s influence enters that Sorel’s writings 
most need criticism. But the writers by whom 
he was most influenced in social theory were 
Marx and Proudhon, and next to these possibly 
by Vico. Woodcock never mentions Sorel’s 
connection with Proudhon, though it is at least 
as evident as his connection with Marx. And 
he says nothing of Sorel’s criticisms of Marx, or 
of the lessons which he thought French syndical- 
ism offered for Marxist theory. (Unless it is 
information to say that “from Marx he took a 
perverted conception of the dialectical process 
of history”—which is just one of the parts of 
Marxism that Sorel rejected). 

If Woodcock had been less certain of the 
superiority of his own intellectual honesty he 
might have learned enough from Sorel’s dis- 
cussion of these matters to prevent his mis- 
understanding of the other points he mentions. 
This applies particularly to what Sorel says 
about “the producers’ morality” and its contrast 
with “the consumers’ morality”, and also to 
Sorel’s insistence that what is important in the 
working class struggle is the character of the 
proletarian movement and that the movement (as 
organisation for production and as a way of 
living) has its value in itself and not simply 
as “a probable means to a classless society.” 
It is blatant deception to say that Sorel “took 
from Nietzsche the cult of the superman”. He 
did think there was something to be learned 
from Nietzsche about morality, but it wasn’t 
that. And what Sorel says about the “heroic 
values” engendered in the working class struggle 





capitalism presents. But it cannot eliminate 
social struggles. And to talk of a “classless 
society” in which freedom would be something 
that is “secured” rather than a way of living 
and acting that is exercised and exercised against 
opposition, can only help to pervert and: weaken 
the character of the struggle here and now. 

I agree that Sorel’s doctrine of the “myth” 
contains serious confusions. But Woodcock 
doesn’t help to remove them, and what he says 
about ‘“‘Machiavellianism” is just irrelevant. 
(Woodcock takes it as support of his statements 
that Burnham has “canonised” Sorel, without 
explaining that what Burnham understands by 
“Machiavellianism” is something very different 
from what Woodcock is suggesting here). 

Well, there is a lot more. The statements 
which Woodcock does quote from Sorel are con- 
cerned with the degeneration of the working 
class movement. And I should have thought 
this question was important, even if one does 
not accept Sorel’s ideas of a solution. Wood- 
cock gives no suggestion of what it is all about. 

Woodcock closes with a puff for ‘intellectual 
honesty”. I don’t think.that gets you far. Did 
anyone ever say he was not in favour of intel- 
lectual honesty? But I wonder whether Wood- 
cock thinks his article is an example of it. 

Yours, 
R. Rueegs. 
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George Woodcock 


Rhees is certainly a very clever young man on 
the flying trapeze of discussion, and contrives 
with the greatest of ease to avoid the major argu- 
ments and cut extravagent capers round minor 
points which he magnifies to an undue impor- 
tance. 

In fact, he has refuted none of the main points 
of my article. For the sake of clarity, I will 
repeat them. (1) In spite of the current mis- 
understandings, Sorel did not play any part in 
the formation of the syndicalist movement and 
had no important influence on it. Rhees makes 
no denial of this. (2) Sorel’s additions to syn- 
dicalist theory are represented by two doctrines, 
both of which are harmful to the revolutionary 
movement. One of these is the political myth. 
Rhees grudgingly admits that this “contains 
serious confusions.” The other is Sorel’s pecu- 
liar idea of the class struggle which indicates a 
permanent division of society. Rhees admits my 
interpretation of Sorel by the very fact that he 
defends such a conception. So that on this par- 
ticular issue the only point of argument is 
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mitted, 
I did not mention Sorel’s connection with 
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In this view such an immaterial thing as free 
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After the Greek 


Forty-seven per cent. of the Greek electorate 
abstained from voting at the elections in spite 
of the early reports during polling that almost 
a hundred per cent. were recording their votes. 
The official Allied mission has since issued its 
statement that the election was “fair”, and that 
there was “very little intimidation”. But we 
have already pointed out that the fact that every 
voter has a voting book, and that those who 
didn’t vote could be identified afterwards, and 
therefore assumed to be “‘left’’, constituted inti- 
midation enough without the necessity for the 
Right to resort to open coercion at the polls. 
The Greek workers remember well enough that 
after the fighting at Christmas 1944, those who 
had shown left sympathies were sacked from 
their jobs and denied relief. The British troops 
were present then allegedly to see that an 
amnesty was granted and that no victimization 
should take place, so their presence at the elec- 
tion would certainly not be regarded as a guar- 
antee of immunity from political victimization 
afterwards. 

Furthermore, the Observer's correspondent 
points out that the Greeks of both the right 
and the left regard the British as pro-Fascist 
and pro-Monarchist. On seeing a British soldier 
the peasants sometimes give the Fascist salute 
and make some suitably monarchist remark, while 
in the EAM cafés in Athens an Englishman is 
greeted with “Here comes the Fascist”’. 

From the Greek workers’ point of view the 
elections were held by a Right wing government 
already engaged in political terrorism, and were 
supervised by right wing police and the troops 
of a foreign power universally regarded as pro- 
Fascist. In addition the existence of voting 
books made nonsense of the idea of a secret 
ballot. The elections under the king ten years 
ago showed them that those who voted the 
“wrong” way could expect trouble, while the 
fate of those who refused to vote was likely to 
be much the same. 


The sympathies of the Greek people a 
whole were clearly shown when they rose 
against the Nazi occupation and drove out 
occupying forces. Since that time they | 
had to face an intensification of the food sh 
age and the embittering experiences of “lib 
tion” by British forces who proceeded to oc: 
the country and use tanks and aeroplanes 
behalf of the native reactionary forces api 
them. 


Stalinist Assassinations Of 
Greek Militants 


But their disillusionment does not end th 
for they have also felt the corroding influ 
of corruption and treachery in the leadershij 
the resistance force which they had built up ' 
so much bravery and sacrifice. The Amer 
paper Politics records a message from the y 
known left socialist Victor Serge, who wri 
“According to first-hand information that 
just reached us here, the Stalinists of E/ 
ELAS have murdered some hundred of the 
militants of the Greek Archeo-Marxist Pi 
A leader of this party—which is a left+\ 
socialist group corresponding roughly to 
POUM in Spain (i.e. similar to the ILP 
England) and including a number of Trotsk: 
—writes us that the Communists took advan 
of last winter’s fighting to indulge in “a 
massacre” of their left-wing apponents in 
trade unions and in various parties.” LL 
Clair, in the Call last November recorde 
similar message from Vitte, a leader of 
Archeo-Marxist party. “Vitte states that 
terrorist methods employed by the Stalinist 
Greece were worse than those used in Spa 
Thus the Stalinists are following their jx 
of the Spanish Revolution, assassinating all 
most militant revolutionary elements whe 
socialist or anarchist. The crushing disillus 
ment of the Greek workers at seeing their 
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BELIEVERS in the State, including the liberals, claim that 
this institution has as its chief aim the protection of human 
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Germany was enacted as late as September, 1938. 

And last, but not least, when Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 
many openly and brazenly formed battalions to aid the butcher 
Franco in drowning in blood the social revolution. gloriously 


II one finds nearly every imperially subjected country throughout 
the world rising in rebellion, in an attempt to hold to accouni 
the vague promises embodied in the “Four Freedoms” made by 
by the ‘“‘democratic” States, 
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MANKIND AND THE STATE - I 


iy! 


BELIEVERS in the State, including the liberals, claim that 
this institution has as its chief aim the protection of human 
life and welfare. if 

How true is such a claim? 

Historically speaking, as far as its record shows, the State 
has faithfully lived up to the fundamental basis upon which it 
was founded: to protect the aggrandizement of the few at the 
expense of the many. Such protection has always rested solely 
upon threats, violence, suppression, imprisonment and wars. 
That this kind of forceful protection could only be carried out 
by a total disregard for the sacredness of human life goes with- 
out saying. 

The role of the State institution as regards to human life 
has never, however, in modern history, revealed itself with such 
frightful forcefulness as in the course of World War II. 


Democracies Condoned Fascism 

In the period between World War I, and World War I, 
mass persecutions and outright murder of rebels who opposed 
Fascism and Nazism became a common everyday occurrence. 

The two leading “democratic” States, Great Britain and the 
United States, which concocted the “Four Freedoms” propaganda 
formula, didn’t make the “discovery” of this ugly fact until 
they had brought their respective countries into war with 
Nazism and later also with Fascism, whose chieftain they had 
failed to bribe in becoming their ally, as they did in World 
War I. 

Likewise, the mass persecution and extermination of Jews 
in Germany was only too well known to the thinking world, 
In fact, it began with the very inception of the reign of Nazism 
in January, 1933. One need only read the diary of the late 
U.S. Ambassador Dodds to Germany, during that period, in 
order to fully realize how well informed the “democratic” U.S, 
Government was kept as to the abominable acts that were being 
perpetrated by the inhuman Nazi régime. ‘The British ambas- 
sador no doubt likewise kept his government equally informed 
upon this phase. 

Yet, as the record shows, neither the United States, nor 
the British Government made any effort to expose the criminal 
acts of the Nazi régime. 

On the contrary, diplomatic as well as commercial relation- 
ships were kept up intact. 

Not only that alone. 

Nazi Germany was encouraged and aided in re-arming fot 
war. Furthermore, with the full knowledge of their governments: 
the financial world of France, Great Britain and the United 
States aided Nazi Germany not only in establishing itself, but 
equally so in making possible its prolonged existence, as well 
as the subjugation of the German people. : 

(The very same thing has taken place in the establishment 
and entrenching of an oppressive totalitarian State of Fascism 
in Italy, long before Nazism came upon the German scene, in 
the years 1923-24.) : 

The late Chamberlain’s sell-out of Czechoslovakia to Nazi 


Germany was enacted as late as September, 1938. 

And last, but not least, when Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 
many openly and brazenly formed battalions to aid the butcher 
Franco in drowning in blood the social revolution gloriously 
initiated by the people of Spain, and inspired by the ideal of 
anarchism—it was during that period that the Governments of 
France, Great Britain and Russia formed an infamous “Non- 
intervention Committee’ whose chief function served to shield 
the assassin-co-operation rendered to Franco by the Nazis and 
Fascists. Furthermore that Committee at the same time deliber- 
ately hindered the people of Spain from being enabled to buy 
arms for their defence from abroad. (The now deceased F. D. 
Roosevelt, although the U.S. Government was not a participant 
in the “Non-intervention Committee,” as President of the U.S., 
nevertheless contributed his share of knifing in the back the 
people’s struggle in Spain, by placing an embargo upon arms to 
Spain, and lifting the embargo the instant Franco was, thanks 
chiefly to the duplicity of the “democratic” States, victorious.) 

When Nazi Germany was becoming an increasingly for- 
midable competitor by invading the world markets,* it was only 
then, and not before, that Great Britain declared war against 


Germany. 
Joining Hands With Stalin 


The ease with which the “democratic” States are ready 
to join hands with any State that serves their mercenary interests 
was again demonstrated in their attitude toward Bolshevik-ruled 
Russia. When Stalin joined in the bloody partnership with 
Hitler, the “democratic” States were only too willing to expose 
the fact as to how little regard the Bolshevik régime had for 
human life. 

But no sooner had Stalin become a partner of the “Four 
Freedoms” Alliance than the tune was immediately changed to 
suit the new marriage of convenience. 

To the everlasting shame of the Socialist movements of 
the world, and to the idea of marxism in particular, it should 
never be forgotten that it was the first avowed marxian State 
that in our times initiated the practice of mass persecutions of 
political opponents, wholesale executions and re-establishment of 
Czarist concentration exile camps. (The late demagogue, Mus- 
solini, sardonically credited Lenin with being his teacher in 
these practices. Hitler might very well have done likewise.) 


State Disregard For Human Life 
Total disregard for human life is by no means limited 
to the Bolshevist, Nazi and Fascist States. 
It is equally true within the realms of every State, including 
the “democratic” ones as well! 
In the wake of the so-called “official” end of World War 


*See “Issues in the Present War”, a 32-page pamphlet by the 
writer of the above, issued by and obtainable through Freedom 
Press, London, England. 

The official exposure and denunciation of the evil doings of 
the Nazi State were NOT made until after war had been de- 
clared against Nazi Germany. 


II one finds nearly every imperially subjected country throughout 
the world rising in rebellion, in an attempt to hold to account 
the vague promises embodied in the “Four Freedoms” made by 
by the “‘democratic” States. 


But why, may not one inquire, should any of these uprisings 
be made necessary, if the Allied Powers’ spokesmen were really 
sincere when they promulgated the “Four Freedoms’’? 


The venality of these glib-tongued statesmen is being 
fully attested to right in front of our very eyes. 


if Dutch, French and British troops and even erstwhile 
enemy” Japanese troops, are engaged in a ruthless campaign 
of crushing every uprising within their colonial domains, and 
the fullest use is made of “lend-lease” war materials from the 
U.S. Government by the three Imperialist powers against the 
very same people who were mobilized to help them win the war. 


In China, where the greater part of the peasantry, led by 
the Communists, refused to submit to the reactionary reigning 
régime, war was waged with the direct intervention of the U.S. 
Army. Only with this difference: U.S. troops did not directly 
participate in killing Chinese rebels. But, U.S. planes carried 
Chinese Governmental troops, acted as instructors and “advisers” 
for military operations, and allowed “lend lease” war materials 
aie for fighting the Japanese to be used against the Chinese 
people. 

And the lot of the Chinese rebel peasantry was not made 
any the easier by the secret pact that the Bolshevik Government 
had made with the Chinese régime. 

The Bolshevik Government is a past master at such acts 
of duplicity, as was demonstrated by its attitude towards the 
anarchist-inspired uprisings in Italy before Fascism’s rise to 
power, with Lenin’s order to the Italian communists to “keep 
their hands off the revolution”—thereby aiding in its failure. 
Likewise, they let the Spanish revolution down in 1938 at the 
very critical moment when aid was needed most. 


Tory-Labour Government 


The role of the present Socialist Government of Great 
Britain in crushing the uprisings of the colonials just as would 
have any Tory or liberal State but completes the picture as to 
the nature and purposes of any State, no matter what label 
may happen to be attached to it. 

One cannot help but reach the conclusion that there is not 
a single State in existence that one could point at as being— 
in actual practice—an exemplary institution functioning, as it: 
defenders claim, for the protection of human life, well-being, or 
human dignity. 

By its very nature, as anarchists have pointed out again 
and again, every State, sooner or later, must reveal itself a: 
an enemy of that greater part of mankind that dreams and hopes 
strives and struggles for genuine political and social emancipatior 
of all races, colours and creeds. 

MARCUS GRAHAM 


(To be continued). 
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rsy on SOREL « SYNDICALISN 


has probably as much connection with Vico’s 
theories as with Nietzsche’s. In any case, the 
point is that the value of the movement is to 
be found in what it is—in the sort of struggle 
it is—and not simply in what it is for. And 
this is characteristic of “heroic virtues” gener- 
ally. It is a rejection of utilitarianism, which 
Sorel identifies with the point of view of the 
consumer, and which places values on things 
simply from a consideration of what they 
“bring”. (Woodcock seems to subscribe to 
utilitarianism himself, with his emphasis on 
“results” and “‘concrete ends” rather than ways 
of living and struggle—a view which leads to 
the worship of “security and sufficiency” and the 
sort of servility which anarchists ought to reject). 

This is the basis of Sorel’s rejection of 
humanitarianism. As one writer has put it: 
“Sorel rejects the philanthropic ‘ethics’ of 
Christianity precisely because it. is concerned 
with returns and has no conception of a system 
of production, and a system of rights connected 
therewith.” 

No doubt it leads to the rejection of the 
notion of a “classless society” as well, if that 
mystical phrase refers to a society in which 
there will be no longer any need for struggle 
against forces of oppression and obscurantism. 
The working class movement may rid itself of 
some of the most important disabilities which 
capitalism presents. But it cannot eliminate 
social struggles. And to talk of a “classless 
society” in which freedom would be something 
that is “secured” rather than a way of living 
and acting that is exercised and exercised against 
opposition, can only help to pervert and: weaken 
the character of the struggle here and now. 

I agree that Sorel’s doctrine of the “myth” 
contains serious confusions. But Woodcock 
doesn’t help to remove them, and what he says 
about ‘“Machiavellianism” is just irrelevant. 
(Woodcock takes it as support of his statements 
that Burnham has “canonised” Sorel, without 
explaining that what Burnham understands by 
“Machiavellianism” is something very different 
from what Woodcock is suggesting here). 

Well, there is a lot more. The statements 
which Woodcock does quote from Sorel are con- 
cerned with the degeneration of the working 
class movement. And I should have thought 
this question was important, even if one does 
not accept Sorel’s ideas of a solution. Wood- 
cock gives no suggestion of what it is all about. 

Woodcock closes with a puff for “intellectual 
honesty”. I don’t think.that gets you far. Did 
anyone ever say he was not in favour of intel- 
lectual honesty? But I wonder whether Wood- 
cock thinks his article is an example of it. 

Yours, 
R. RuEEs. 





whether one agrees with Sorel’s idea of the class 
struggle. 

I will now deal with Rhees’s points in more 
detail. The “discreditable aspects” of Sorel’s 
career are clearly indicated in the article to be 
his advocacy of political myth and his support 
of authoritarian politicians like Lenin. 

The quotation from “L’avenir socialiste des 
syndicats” merely indicates that Sorel had ab- 
sorbed the current thought of the syndicalist 
movement. It is the kind of argument which 
could be found in any syndicalist pamphlet of 
the time, but it does not prove that Sorel was an 
active syndicalist. The characteristic Sorelian 
doctrines are not those he borrowed from the 
working class pamphleteers, but the superimpos- 
ed ideas which I have indicated clearly in the 
second paragraph of this reply. I would further 
point out that I did not condemn Sorel for being 
an intellectual. Anarchist theory owes its very 
existence to the work of intellectuals, but it is 
an historical fact that syndicalism arose out of 
the action of workers faced by certain industrial 
situations. Even if Sorel did warn the workers 
against intellectuals, his theoretical superstruc- 
ture on syndicalism was wholly intellectual. 
While he may have held that the syndicalist 
movement was a source of ideas, his own works 
certainly drew their peculiar character from other 
sources, as I have indicated and Rhees has ad- 
mitted. 

I did 


not mention Sorel’s connection with 





Proudhon, but this was largely because I con- 
sider that Sorel did not really understand what 
Proudhon taught, and because his characteristic 
ideas are of a nature which Proudhon, with his 
scrupulous avoidance of political deceptions, 
could have regarded only with distaste. 

The idea of a contrast between “a producer’s 
morality” and “a consumer’s morality” is to my 
mind one of those abstractions which impede the 
recognition of the necessity of an organic society 
in which the identity of producer and consumer 
is recognised. .To perpetuate the distinction and 
to imagine that one class of men always must be 
characterised as producer against consumer is 
merely to demand a continuation in some form 
or another of the present economic division of 
society. 

As for the contention that the proletarian 
movement has “its value in itself”, this seems to 
me a most dangerous theory. Any institution or 
movement that lives for itself tends to become 
a vested interest, to become ossified into a struc- 
ture which will strive to maintain itself after its 
usefulness has ended, and will thus become an 
actual impediment to social change. 

Rhees, deliberately or otherwise limits the 
meaning of “concrete ends” to suit his own argu- 
ment. By this term I do not mean necessarily 
security or material benefits, but a way of living 
which the individual will gain real benefits as 
against a way of life dominated by abstractions. 
In this view such an immaterial thing as freedom 
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would be a corcrete end, but “héroic virtues” 
certainly would not. They are the kind of ob 
straction on which every political party, every 
group of jingos, has been fed. They merely 
divert the individual from the attainment of his 
freedom and make him the slave of unreality. 

The anarchist is not concerned to bring about 
an order in which men will be dominated by 
security, but he is concerned to end the slavery 
to material needs by ensuring an organic society 
in which the grosser forms of struggle for exis- 
tence will be eliminated. To my mind utilitar- 
ianism of this kind is quite justified, and it cer- 
tainly represents an integral part of the whole 
tradition of anarchist teaching from Godwin 
down to the present. 

The idea which Rhees supports of a perpet- 
ual social struggle reminds me much more of 
the old nineteenth cntury individualist evolution- 
ism of Thomas Henry Huxley than of anarchism. 
The anarchist may recognise the need for social 
struggle now, but the fundamental bases of his 
beliefs are mutual aid and human brotherhood. 
All anarchist theories have stressed the impor- 
tance of these factors as against the idea that 
man is naturally given to social struggle. Ad- 
mittedly, for society to remain virile, there must 
be conflicts and resistances. But if we are to 
expect these always to be struggles against “op- 
pression and obscurantism”, if we are to find 
them always on the crude level of social faction 
which Rhees seems to postulate, then we may as 
well accept our present chaotic world and get 
our fun there. Anarchism aims at eliminating 
struggles of this kind precisely because they 
divert men from what Blake would call the 

(continued on p.3) 





After the Greek Elections 


Forty-seven per cent. of the Greek electorate 
abstained from voting at the elections in spite 
of the early reports during polling that almost 
a hundred per cent. were recording their votes. 
The official Allied mission has since issued its 
statement that the election was “fair”, and that 
there was ‘“‘very little intimidation”. But we 
have already pointed out that the fact that every 
voter has a voting book, and that those who 
didn’t vote could be identified afterwards, and 
therefore assumed to be “‘left’’, constituted inti- 
midation enough without the necessity for the 
Right to resort to open coercion at the polls. 
The Greek workers remember well enough that 
after the fighting at Christmas 1944, those who 
had shown left sympathies were sacked fron’ 
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The sympathies of the Greek people as a 
whole were clearly shown when they rose up 
against the Nazi occupation and drove out the 
occupying forces. Since that time they have 
had to face an intensification of the food short- 
age and the embittering experiences of “‘libera- 
tion” by British forces who proceeded to occupy 
the country and use tanks and aeroplanes on 
behalf of the native reactionary forces against 
them. 


Stalinist Assassinations Of 


Greek Militants 


But their disillusionment does not end there, 
for they have also felt the corroding influence 
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militants murdered can be imagined. 

_ In these circumstances, the 47 per cent. absten- 
tions at the elections may be taken as showing 
remarkable spirit in the Greek working class, 
for they risk victimization for it, at the same 
time it shows that they are continuing their 
struggle even though they see themselves faced 
by a pitiless ruling class aided by British Im- 
perialism, and even though they are being be- 
trayed by the leadership of the organizations 


which they built up to throw off the yoke of 
occupation. 


Hunger Strikes In Palestine 


British Imperialism continues to face univer- 


ABAINSL FOPCCS OF OPPTessOn ANG ODSCUPADUSIT, 
The working class movement may rid itself of 
some of the most important disabilities which 
capitalism presents. But it cannot eliminate 
social struggles. And to talk of a “classless 
society” in which freedom would be something 
that is “secured” rather than a way of living 
and acting that is exercised and exercised against 
opposition, can only help to pervert and weaken 
the character of the struggle here and now. 

I agree that Sorel’s doctrine of the “myth” 
contains serious confusions. But Woodcock 
doesn’t help to remove them, and what he says 
about ‘‘Machiavellianism” is just irrelevant. 
(Woodcock takes it as support of his statements 
that Burnham has ‘“‘canonised” Sorel, without 
explaining that what Burnham understands by 
“Machiavellianism” is something very different 
from what Woodcock is suggesting here). 

Well, there is a lot more. The statements 
which Woodcock does quote from Sorel are con- 
cerned with the degeneration of the working 
class movement. And I should have thought 
this question was important, even if one does 
not accept Sorel’s ideas of a solution. Wood- 
cock gives no suggestion of what it is all about. 

Woodcock closes with a puff for “intellectual 
honesty”. I don’t think that gets you far. Did 
anyone ever say he was not in favour of intel- 
lectual honesty? But I wonder whether Wood- 
cock thinks his article is an example of it. 

Yours, 
R. RHEEs. 





George Woodcock 


Rhees is certainly a very clever young man on 
the flying trapeze of discussion, and contrives 
with the greatest of ease to avoid the major argu- 
ments and cut extravagent capers round minor 
points which he magnifies to an undue impor- 
tance. 

In fact, he has refuted none of the main points 
of my article. For the sake of clarity, I will 
repeat them. (1) In spite of the current mis- 
understandings, Sorel did not play any part in 
the formation of the syndicalist movement and 
had no important influence on it. Rhees makes 
no denial of this. (2) Sorel’s additions to syn- 
dicalist theory are represented by two doctrines, 
both of which are harmful to the revolutionary 
movement. One of these is the political myth. 
Rhees grudgingly admits that this “contains 
serious confusions.” The other is Sorel’s pecu- 
liar idea of the class struggle which indicates a 

ermanent division of society. Rhees admits my 
interpretation of Sorel by the very fact that he 
defends such a conception. So that on this par- 
ticular issue the only point of argument is 


movement Was a source of ideas, his own works 
certainly drew their peculiar character from other 
sources, as I have indicated and Rhees has ad- 
mitted. 

I did not mention Sorel’s connection with 





ment. By this term I do not mean necessarily 
security or material benefits, but a way of living 
which the individual will gain real benefits as 
against a way of life dominated by abstractions. 
In this view such an immaterial thing as freedom 


Anarchist Commentary 





well accept our present chaotic world and get 

our fun there. Anarchism aims at eliminating 

struggles of this kind precisely because they 

divert men from what Blake would call the 
(continued on p.3) 





After the Greek Elections 


Forty-seven per cent. of the Greek electorate 
abstained from voting at the elections in spite 
of the early reports during polling that almost 
a hundred per cent. were recording their votes. 
The official Allied mission has since issued its 
statement that the election was ‘fair’, and that 
there was “very little intimidation”. But we 
have already pointed out that the fact that every 
voter has a voting book, and that those who 
didn’t vote could be identified afterwards, and 
therefore assumed to be “‘left’’, constituted inti- 
midation enough without the necessity for the 
Right to resort to open coercion at the polls. 
The Greek workers remember well enough that 
after the fighting at Christmas 1944, those who 
had shown left sympathies were sacked from 
their jobs and denied relief. The British troops 
were present then allegedly to see that an 
amnesty was granted and that no victimization 
should take place, so their presence at the elec- 
tion would certainly not be regarded as a guar- 
antee of immunity from political victimization 
afterwards. 

Furthermore, the Observer’s correspondent 
points out that the Greeks of both the right 
and the left regard the British as pro-Fascist 
and pro-Monarchist. On seeing a British soldier 
the peasants sometimes give the Fascist salute 
and make some suitably monarchist remark, while 
in the EAM cafés in Athens an Englishman is 
greeted with “Here comes the Fascist’’. 

From the Greek workers’ point of view the 
elections were held by a Right wing government 
already engaged in political terrorism, and were 
supervised by right wing police and the troops 
of a foreign power universally regarded as pro- 
Fascist. In addition the existence of voting 
books made nonsense of the idea of a secret 
ballot. The elections under the king ten years 
ago showed them that those who voted the 
“wrong” way could expect trouble, while the 
fate of those who refused to vote was likely to 
be much the same. 


The sympathies of the Greek people as a 
whole were clearly shown when they rose up 
against the Nazi occupation and drove out the 
occupying forces. Since that time they have 
had to face an intensification of the food short- 
age and the embittering experiences of “‘libera- 
tion” by British forces who proceeded to occupy 
the country and use tanks and aeroplanes on 
behalf of the native reactionary forces against 
them. 


Stalinist Assassinations Of 
Greek Militants 


But their disillusionment does not end there, 
for they have also felt the corroding influence 
of corruption and treachery in the leadership of 
the resistance force which they had built up with 
so much bravery and sacrifice. The American 
paper Politics records a message from the well- 
known left socialist Victor Serge, who writes: 
“According to first-hand information that has 
just reached us here, the Stalinists of EAM- 
ELAS have murdered some hundred of the best 
militants of the Greek Archeo-Marxist Party. 
A leader of this party—which is a left-wing 
socialist group corresponding roughly to the 
POUM in Spain (i.e. similar to the ILP in 
England) and including a. number of Trotskyists 
—writes us that the Communists took advantage 
of last winter’s fighting to indulge in “a real 
massacre” of their left-wing apponents in the 
trade unions and in various parties.” Louis 
Clair, in the Call last November recorded a 
similar message from Vitte, a leader of the 
Archeo-Marxist party. “Vitte states that the 
terrorist methods employed by the Stalinists in 
Greece were worse than those used in Spain.” 
Thus the Stalinists are following their policy 
of the Spanish Revolution, assassinating all the 
most militant revolutionary elements whether 
socialist or anarchist. The crushing disillusion- 
ment of the Greek workers at seeing their best 
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Germany was enacted as late as September, 1938. ) 
And last, but not least, when Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 





II one finds nearly every imperially subjected country throughout 
the world rising in rebellion, in an attempt to hold to account 


militants murdered can be imagined. 

_ In these circumstances, the 47 per cent. absten- 
tions at the elections may be taken as showing 
remarkable spirit in the Greek working class, 
for they risk victimization for it, at the same 
time it shows that they are continuing their 
struggle even though they see themselves faced 
by a pitiless ruling class aided by British Im- 
perialism, and even though they are being be- 
trayed by the leadership of the organizations 


which they built up to throw off the yoke of 
occupation. 


Hunger Strikes In Palestine 


British Imperialism continues to face univer- 
sal resentment against its rule in Palestine. The 
Postal workers are on strike, and industrial un- 
rest is rife. In addition 25 Arab political 
prisoners have gone on hunger strike in Jeru- 
salem central prison in protest against delay in 
their release. Many non-political prisoners have 
joined them in solidarity. At the same time 
many Jews are on hunger strike as a protest 
against the holding of “illegal” would-be immi- 
gants to Palestine at La Spezia in Italy. The 
hunger strikers have declared that they will not 
break their strike until the immigrants at La 
Spezia are released. 


“Solution” In Indonesia 


Our remarks in the last issue of Freedom 
about the proposed “solution” of the Indonesian 
problem find confirmation in the reports which 
have been issued since. The “independence” of 
Java is to be an independence of the Javanese 
ruling circles alone; the workers are still to be 
exploited in the familiar imperialist fashion. 

_When Anarchists speak of freedom for colo- 
nial peoples, they mean that the workers of 
present colonial territories should have the free- 
dom to conduct their lives, and to organize their 
economy themselves without economic control 
by imperialist shareholders who drain away the 
wealth of the colonial country by exploiting the 
labour of the colonial workers who alone create 
that wealth. 

According to the agreement reached between 
Dr. Van Mook and the Indonesian leaders, Java 
is to be “self-governing” within an Indonesian 
confederation which will be affiliated to the 
Dutch Empire. The Indonesian leaders “recog- 
nize that the Dutch have a large: financial stake 
in Java”, and have agreed to them retaining “an 
influence in the economic and financial affairs 
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Germany was enacted as late as September, 1938. 

And last, but not least, when Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 
many openly and brazenly formed battalions to aid the butcher 
Franco in drowning in blood the social revolution gloriously 
initiated by the people of Spain, and inspired by the ideal of 
anarchism—it was during that period that the Governments of 
France, Great Britain and Russia formed an infamous ‘“Non- 
intervention Committee’ whose chief function served to shield 
the assassin-co-operation rendered to Franco by the Nazis and 
Fascists. Furthermore that Committee at the same time deliber- 
ately hindered the people of Spain from being enabled to buy 
arms for their defence from abroad. (The now deceased F. D. 
Roosevelt, although the U.S. Government was not a participant 
in the “Non-intervention Committee,” as President of the U-S., 
nevertheless contributed his share of knifing in the back the 
people’s struggle in Spain, by placing an embargo upon arms to 
Spain, and lifting the embargo the instant Franco was, thanks 
chiefly to the duplicity of the “democratic” States, victorious.) 

When Nazi Germany was becoming an increasingly for- 
midable competitor by invading the world markets,* it was only 
then, and not before, that Great Britain declared war against 
Germany. 


Joining Hands With Stalin 


The ease with which the “democratic” States are ready 
to join hands with any State that serves their mercenary interests 
was again demonstrated in their attitude toward Bolshevik-ruled 
Russia. When Stalin joined in the bloody partnership with 
Hitler, the “democratic” States were only too willing to expose 
the fact as to how little regard the Bolshevik régime had for 
human. life. 

But no sooner had Stalin become a partner of the “Four 
Freedoms” Alliance than the tune was immediately changed to 
suit the new marriage of convenience. 

To the everlasting shame of the Socialist movements of 
the world, and to the idea of marxism in particular, it should 
never be forgotten that it was the first avowed marxian State 
that in our times initiated the practice of mass persecutions of 
political opponents, wholesale executions and re-establishment of 
Czarist concentration exile camps. (The late demagogue, Mus- 
solini, sardonically credited Lenin with being his teacher in 
these practices. Hitler might very well have done likewise.) 


State Disregard For Human Life 
Total disregard for human life is by no means limited 
to the Bolshevist, Nazi and Fascist States. ’ 
It is equally true within the realms of every State, including 


the “democratic” ones as well! 1 
In the wake of the so-called “official” end of World War 


*See “Issues in the Present War”, a 32-page pamphlet by the 
writer of the above, issued by and obtainable through Freedom 
Press, London, England. ay i 

The official exposure and denunciation of the evil doings of 
the Nazi State were NOT made until after war had been de- 
clared against Nazi Germany. 


II one finds nearly every imperially subjected country throughout 
the world rising in rebellion, in an attempt to hold to account 
the vague promises embodied in the “Four Freedoms” made by 
by the “democratic” States. 


But why, may not one inquire, should any of these uprisings 
be made necessary, if the Allied Powers’ spokesmen were really 
sincere when they promulgated the “Four Freedoms’’? 


The venality of these glib-tongued statesmen is being 
fully attested to right in front of our very eyes. 


Dutch, French and British troops and even erstwhile 
“enemy” Japanese troops, are engaged in a ruthless campaign 
of crushing every uprising within their colonial domains, and 
the fullest use is made of “lend-lease” war materials from the 
U.S. Government by the three Imperialist powers against the 
very same people who were mobilized to help them win the war. 


In China, where the greater part of the peasantry, led by 
the Communists, refused to submit to the reactionary reigning 
régime, war was waged with the direct intervention of the U.S. 
Army. Only with this difference: U.S. troops did not directly 
participate in killing Chinese rebels. But, U.S. planes carried 
Chinese Governmental troops, acted as instructors and “advisers” 
for military operations, and allowed “lend lease’? war materials 
intended for fighting the Japanese to be used against the Chinese 
people. 

And the lot of the Chinese rebel peasantry was not made 
any the easier by the secret pact that the Bolshevik Government 
had made with the Chinese régime. 

The Bolshevik Government is a past master at such acts 
of duplicity, as was demonstrated by its attitude towards the 
anarchist-inspired uprisings in Italy before Fascism’s rise to 
power, with Lenin’s order to the Italian communists to “keep 
their hands off the revolution’—thereby aiding in its failure. 
Likewise, they let the Spanish revolution down in 1938 at the 
very critical moment when aid was needed most. 


Tory-Labour Government 


The role of the present Socialist Government of Great 
Britain in crushing the uprisings of the colonials just as would 
have any Tory or liberal State but completes the picture as to 
the nature and purposes of any State, no matter what label 
may happen to be attached to it. 

One cannot help but reach the conclusion that there is not 
a single State in existence that one could point at as being— 
in actual practice—an exemplary institution functioning, as its 
defenders claim, for the protection of human life, well-being, or 
human dignity. 

By its very nature, as anarchists have pointed out again 
and again, every State, sooner or later, must reveal itself as 
an enemy of that greater part of mankind that dreams and hopes, 
strives and struggles for genuine political and social emancipation 
of all races, colours and creeds. 

MARCUS GRAHAM 


(To be continued). 


dom to conduct their lives, and to organize their 
economy themselves without economic control 
by imperialist shareholders who drain away the 
wealth of the colonial country by exploiting the 
labour of the colonial workers who alone create 
that wealth. 

According to the agreement reached between 
Dr. Van Mook and the Indonesian leaders, Java 
is to be “self-governing” within an Indonesian 
confederation which will be affiliated to the 
Dutch Empire. The Indonesian leaders “Tecog- 
nize that the Dutch have a large: financial stake 
in Java”, and have agreed to them retaining “‘an 
influence in the economic and financial affairs 
of the island”. According to the Observer 
(7/4/46) “the third part of the proposed agree- 
ment, after the constitutional framework and the 
treaty, deals with economic relations. Java will 
undertake to facilitate the investment of capital 
from abroad. The Netherlands Government has 
in mind large scale plans for Dutch investment 
in this area of expanding markets. The moder- 
ate Indonesian leaders have accepted this pro- 
vision for Dutch capital. Another financial 
clause places the responsibility upon Indonesia 
for the repayment of loans made to the Nether- 
lands East Indies prior to 1942.” 

The economic position of the 47 millions of 
Javanese workers will therefore be the same. 
Their labour will pay the interest on Dutch 
capital and Dutch loans. And their “leaders” 
have arranged for them to pay the interest also 
on a large scale investment of further Dutch 
capital in the future. 

Not only does this show that in order to 
obtain real freedom, the colonial workers must 
reject Nationalist slogans and the leadership of 
national capitalists who, of necessity, must be 
mere quislings of the imperialist powers; it 
also demonstrates the necessity of repudiating 
the whole conception of the right of investment 
and capital whether foreign or nationalist. 
Wealth is created solely by workers, and the 
interest paid out to bond-holders is simply a 
theft robbing them of a part of that wealth, 
and enslaving them by debt. The struggle for 
freedom is bound up with the struggle for the 
total abolition of rent, interest and profit, and 
their accessories, government and_ the wages 
system. Any compromise which falls short of 
the goal of total abolition, leaves the workers 
in the same economic bondage as before, and any 
sacrifices which they have made in blood and 
suffering on behalf of such compromises, will 
have been made in vain. 

Meanwhile the Javanese struggle is not com- 
pletely ended. Sir Archibald Clark Kerr (now 
Lord Inverchapel) has declared (Times 104/46) 
that “the Indonesians definitely do not want the 
Dutch to go... There is no question of con- 
fiscation of property’, but he is clearly speaking 
of the Javanese ruling groups round Dr. Sjahrir, 
the Nationalist leader, for the resistance of the 
Javanese during the past 6 months has demon- 
strated a thorough-going hostility to Dutch 
Imperialism. The Javanese workers as a whole 
have not given up the struggle, for Lord Inver- 
chapel admitted that “there were groups around 
Sourabaya and Semarang, who give a lot of 
trouble and will probably go on doing so.” 
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COUNTERAC 


WE know from bitter experience that one of 
the prerequisites for wars between peoples 
is the ability of the ruling class to foster hatred 
among those people, and to intensify the nation- 
alistic spirit. Atrocity campaigns play a big 
role in this propaganda and we have, in the late 
Lord Ponsonby’s book Falsehoods in Wartime, 
examples of atrocity stories which were subse- 
quently proved to be false; but the ruling class 
didn’t worry about that as the stories had served 
their purpose in working up the necessary hatred 
among people. We are far from suggesting that 
atrocities are not committed during wars. But 
as a rule those people who shout loudest about 
atrocities are the very people who glorify war— 
forgetting that war is the biggest atrocity of all 
and produces the conditions necessary for minor 
atrocities to be committed. 

In World War II we have had the old stories 
revived: all Germans were sadists and fanatical 
worshippers of Hitler; the Italians were contem- 
ptible cowards (this was based on the fact that 
they had no stomach to fight a war forced on 
them by Mussolini’s régime, which fact we think 
is to their credit); the Japanese were sub-human 
little men, depicted in cartoons as hairy armed 





Sorel Controversy 


(Continued from p. 2) 
“mental fight” of a free and classless society 
Instead of the consecrated gangsterism of Sorel 
and Rhees, the anarchist foresees a condition of 
humanity which has been described inimitably 
by the libertarian poet Shelley: 

The loathsome mask has fallen, man remains 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 

Over himself; just, gentle, wise: but man 

Passionless? no, yet free from guilt or pain. 

Which were, for his will made or suffered 

them, 

Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like 

slaves, 

From chance, and death, and mutability. 

There is still enough in the external world and 
in thought to provide man with the materials for 
struggle without looking forward to an eternity 
of social war. 

As for the final points made by Rhees, Machi- 
avellianism is certainly very relevant to Sorel. 
whose doctrine of political myths aimed at the 
conscious deception of the workers. Nor is 
Burnham, who did not disapprove of such decep- 
tion, as far from the popular idea of Machiavel- 
lianism as he would appear. He merely sugared 
the pill to present it in the most favourable 
manner, 


apes, with spectacles and all teeth, who indulged 
in such things as cannibalism. 


The Results Of Contact 


The victories of the Allies in these countries 
has meant that ordinary soldiers have at least 
been able to come face to face with these “mon- 
sters’’, not on the field of battle, where all human 
values are distorted, but in the towns and vil- 
lages where they normally live. And the result 
has been that contact with these people has 
obliged the Allied soldiers to revise their opinions 
which were entirely the result of official propa- 
ganda. They have discovered that the ordinary 
German, Italian or Japanese is just an ordinary 
human being like themselves, with similar prob- 
lems and aspirations. Many thousands of sol- 
diers have further discovered that all German 
women are not Irma Greses, and have decided 
to marry them as soon as the Brass Hats relent. 

Little has been written so far to counteract 
the propaganda stories about the Japanese, and 
it is therefore interesting to read in the American 
New Leader (16/3/46) an article on the Japanese 
by Mr. Monroe Sweetland. He was a Field 
Supervisor for the American Red Cross in the 
Pacific for twenty-two months, and participated 
in the Eniwetok and Okinawa campaigns. 


Opinions Of P.o.W. 


Mr. Sweetland was in contact with the Re- 
covered Allied Military Personnel (R.A.M.P.s) 
who totalled over 22,000. He writes that “it 
may be redundant to say that the RAMPs hate 
the Japanese—in general. Loudly and vocifer- 
ously they would reveal, by insults and impre- 
cations tossed at the Nip prisoners working 
around the evacuee camp area, that the tables 
were now turned. 

But something else began to happen as the 
RAMPs began to talk with the prisoner gangs, 
using the pidgin-Japanese acquired in Japan to 
enquire where the prisoners were from, to talk 
about their capture by the Americans, and what- 
ever other small talk their knowledge of the lan- 
guage permitted. One Japanese soldier would 
call another to come and hear these first-hand 
accounts of what had happened to his own city 
or community. In one long, difficult conversa- 
tion an American RAMP described the effect of 
the atom bomb on Hiroshima, and the Japanese 
soldier was trying to find out, by maps scratched 
in the sand, whether the devastation had reached 
his family home on the outskirts of the atomized 
city. 

I asked one Canadian who had been talking 
with a work gang how he felt toward them. 

‘Hell! Those poor bastards didn’t have any- 
thing to say about what happened to us!’ was 





They saw almost nothing done to Americans, 
even to the killings themselves, which they had 
not seen inflicted by Japanese superiors upon 
subordinates in their own ranks. Small wonder 
that Americans now in Japan report many civil- 
ians happy beyond any possibility of pretence at 
the disbanding of the Japanese Army! Even 
the lowest-ranking Japanese soldiers and sailors 
outranked and could kick around any civilian, 
and they did. Corporal punishment in all de- 
grees was regularly inflicted upon inferiors by 
superiors in the Japanese Army, so that abuse 
of allied prisoners was an easy corrollary of this 
fantastic discipline of violence. ¥ 


A young Air Corps officer who bore marks of 
Japanese brutality said that his official report 
would commend by name a particular Japanese 
officer for his ‘“‘civilized” attitude around the 
prison camp. Another, a Texan taken in Bataan, 
praised a Japanese medical officer for his con- 
scientious work with allied prisoners at his camp. 
Over and over the men told the stories of the 
enemy officers and men whom they hated. They 
told also of the ones with whom they had made 
friends. 

Towards the close of the evacuation we began 
to meet some of the stragglers of whom we had 
heard from earlier arrivalk—men who were 
“visiting” with Japanese families who had made 
them house guests when the war was over, and 
whose bed and board was a welcome delight 


In a written reply to a question put to him by 
an M.P., The Home Secretary gave the follow- 
ing figures for the number of deserters from the 
armed forces now at large in this country: 

Navy 3,000. Army 14,270. R.A.F. 500. 


* 


It was admitted by the Home’ Secretary some 
time ago that a contributory factor to the “crime 
wave’ was the considerable number of deserters 
at large of whom the majority were without 
papers and ration cards and were therefore un- 
able to obtain employment. 


* 

The Star (13/4/46) reports the case of a 20 
year old soldier who was awarded one year’s de- 
tention for being a deserter. He was away from 
his unit from Fune 1944 until surrendering in 
plain clothes on February 18th of this year, He 


TING THE “HATRED” PROPAGANDA 


after years of suffering and confinement. 


These incidents ran strongly counter to t 
totalitarian hatred which some elements on bo 
sides tried to instill during the war. Partic 
larly these reports made it evident that t 
Japanese propaganda machine had failed in | 
efforts to foment universal hatred and fear 
white men and women among their own peop) 
Perhaps the fact that nearly a million Japane 
subjects have just now been granted pardo: 
for political acts against the State is a furth 
reflection of this fact.” 


Mr. Sweetland goes on to recount the mat 
ways in which the Thai natives who were su 
posed to be full partners in Japans ‘Co-pro 
perity Sphere’ helped Allied prisoners and th 
prevented the death rate among them from beit 
much higher than it was. 


Japanese Civilians 


“But even among the Japanese civilians then 
selves’—writes Mr. Sweetland—‘“and mo 
rarely among soldiers and officers, the RAMI 
reported acts of kindness, sometimes amountit 
to illegal collaboration. Food parcels and t 
bacco and precious newspapers were among tl 
contraband given to Allied POWs by Japane 
civilians. 

There was no discernible over-all Japane 

(continued on p. 4 


18.000 Deserters on the Rur 


General Amnesty Demand Only Solution 


In one case we find deserters being punishe 
for breaking into houses in order to live; | 
another an employer can be prosecuted for alloy 
ing a deserter to earn his living by the sweat | 
his brow and thus preventing him from resor 
ing to crime. Naturally the official view is th 
the deserters should give themselves up! We « 
no know how many thousands of deserters i 
at present rotting away in Detention Barrack 
but are we to assume that the Government 
seriously considering locking up a further 18,(/ 
who are at large in this country, plus the thot 
sands at large on the Continent? The who 
attitude of the Government is fantastic and rid 
culous. It is driving these young men to ac 
of despair, for which the Government and n 
they are to blame, because it is asking too muc 
to expect that there men are going to give then 
selves into the hands of the Military police wi 


litthe men, depicted in cartoons as hairy armed 
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“mental fight” of a free and classless society 
Instead of the consecrated gangsterism of Sorel 
and Rhees, the anarchist foresees a condition of 
humanity which has been described inimitably 
by the libertarian poet Shelley: : 

The loathsome mask has fallen, man remains 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 

Over himself; just, gentle, wise: but man 

Passionless? no, yet free from guilt or pain, 

Which were, for his will made or suffered 

them, 

Nor yet exempt, though ruling them like 

slaves, 

From chance, and death, and mutability. 

There is still enough in the external world and 
in thought to provide man with the materials for 
struggle without looking forward to an eternity 
of social war. 

As for the final points made by Rhees, Machi- 
avellianism is certainly very relevant to Sorel, 
whose doctrine of political myths aimed at the 
conscious deception of the workers. Nor is 
Burnham, who did not disapprove of such decep- 
tion, as far from the popular idea of Machiavel- 
lianism as he would appear. He merely sugared 
the pill to present it in the most favourable 
manner. 

My article was a discussion of Sorel, and that 
does not oblige me to talk about what is wrong 
with the working class movement, as Rhees 
seems to think. It merely requires me to say 
what is wrong with Sorel, which I have done. 

Finally, on the question of intellectual honesty, 
Sorel was certainly not foolish enough to say 
in so many words that he was not in favour of 
it, but his theory of the myth is to my mind 
sufficent proof of the dishonesty of his attitude. 
Or are we going by some subtle argument to 
contend that a man who advocates lying can still 
remain an unspoiled monument of honesty? 

GeEORGE Woopcock. 
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Supervisor for the American Red Cross in the 
Pacific for twenty-two months, and participated 
in the Eniwetok and Okinawa campaigns. 


Opinions Of P.o.W. 


Mr. Sweetland was in contact with the Re- 
covered Allied Military Personnel (R.A.M.P.s) 
who totalled over 22,000. He writes that “it 
may be redundant to say that the RAMPs hate 
the Japanese—in general. Loudly and vocifer- 
ously they would reveal, by insults and impre- 
cations tossed at the Nip prisoners working 
around the evacuee camp area, that the tables 
were now turned. 

But something else began to happen as the 
RAMPs began to talk with the prisoner gangs, 
using the pidgin-Japanese acquired in Japan to 
enquire where the prisoners were from, to talk 
about their capture by the Americans, and what- 
ever other small talk their knowledge of the lan- 
guage permitted. One Japanese soldier would 
call another to come and hear these first-hand 
accounts of what had happened to his own city 
or community. In one long, difficult conversa- 
tion an American RAMP described the effect of 
the atom bomb on Hiroshima, and the Japanese 
soldier was trying to find out, by maps scratched 
in the sand, whether the devastation had reached 
his family home on the outskirts of the atomized 
city. 

I asked one Canadian who had been talking 
with a work gang how he felt toward them. 

‘Hell! Those poor bastards didn’t have any- 
thing to say about what happened to us!’ was 
his reply. 

There were many of these conversations. In- 
dividual reactions differed, of course, but in 
general they were not vindictive. They indica- 
ted a much better state of emotional and mental 
health than might have been expected after years 


’ of abuse, starvation and hard labour.” 


Atrocities And Ill Treatment 


There were atrocities and ill-treatment but he 
makes a very important point when he writes 
that “the very men who recounted these stories 
added one important fact: 


‘Towards the close of the evacuation we began 
to meet some of the stragglers of whom we had 
heard from earlier arrivalk—men who were 
“visiting” with Japanese families who had made 
them house guests when the war was over, and 
whose bed and board was a welcome delight 





















In a written reply to a question put to him by 
an M.P., The Home Secretary gave the follow- 
ing figures for the number of deserters from the 
armed forces now at large in this country: 
Navy 3,000. Army 14,270. R.A.F. 500. 


* 


It was admitted by the Home’ Secretary some 
time ago that a contributory factor to the “crime 
wave” was the considerable number of deserters 
at large of whom the majority were without 
papers and ration cards and were therefore un- 
able to obtain employment. 


* 

The Star (13/4/46) reports the case of a 20 
year old soldier who was awarded one year’s de- 
tention for being a deserter. He was away from 
his unit from Fune 1944 until surrendering in 
plain clothes on February 18th of this year, He 
said he had been working all the time in the 
London area without health or insurance cards, 
identification card or ration book. 

It was stated at the trial that it was within 
the discretion of a commanding officer to inform 
the Director of Public Prosecutions of employers 
who gave jobs to soldiers.” 


Taken together these three items show the 
chaos resulting from the Government’s stubborn- 
ness regarding the demand for a general amnesty 
for all deserters which the Freedom Defence 
Committee and other organizations and indivi- 
duals have been pressing for some time. 
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bacco and precious newspapers were among tl 
contraband given to Allied POWs by Japane: 

civilians. 
There was no discernible over-all Japane: 
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13,000 Deserters on the Run 


General Amnesty Demand Only Solution 


In one case we find deserters being punishe 
for breaking into houses in order to live; i 
another an employer can be prosecuted for allow 
ing a deserter to earn his living by the sweat ¢ 
his brow and thus preventing him from resor' 
ing to crime. Naturally the official view is thé 
the deserters should give themselves up! We d 
no know how many thousands of deserters ar 
at present rotting away in Detention Barrack: 
but are we to assume that the Government | 
seriously considering locking up a further 18,00 
who are at large in this country, plus the thou 
sands at large on the Continent? The whol 
attitude of the Government is fantastic and rid. 
culous. It is driving these young men to ac 
of despair, for which the Government and nc 
they are to blame, because it is asking too muc 
to expect that there men are going to give them 
selves into the hands of the Military police wit 
the prospect of being bullied and bossed aroun 
for a year or two in a British concentratio 
camp. 

The Government is trying to use the big stic 
with those who refuse to bow to its authorit 
(witness Mr. Shinwell’s dictatorial pronounct 
ments about what he would do with the absent 
miners and Bevin Boys). If they are not 
succeed, they must quickly be confronted wit 
the unanimous voice of the rank and file worke 
in protest against such abuse of power. An 
a first test of the workers’ strength must be a 
insistent demand for a General Amnesty for a 
deserters. 





ANARCHIST VICAR? 


People should not marry to be happy any 
more than they should live to be happy, thinks 
Canon C. F. Harman, bachelor vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Swindon, Wilts. 

He told an audience of men so at Swindon 
yesterday. 

“One of the illusions we have to dispel,” he 
said, “is that married life must be happy. 

“Marriage is irrational—you cannot build up 
a healthy—I won’t say happy—marriage, be- 
cause I don’t believe in happy married life, on 
the basis of reason. 

“People should not enter into matrimony in 
a sentimental way. It should be based on 
feasible fidelity. 

“The good Christian is not a happy person 
because any relationship with God is bound to 
be unhappy.” 

The Daily Mirror, 6/4/46. 


Anarchicte have alwave condemned marri- 


SHINWELL THANKS TORIES 


When the Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill 
passed the committee stage yesterday after 
eighteen days’ sittings, Mr. Emanuel Shinwell 
(Minister of Fuel), beaming with pleasure, said 
of the Opposition: 

I am bound to confess that they have materi- 
ally improved the bill in many particulars. No 
praise is too high for them. Such restraint has 
never been known. I shall have to make it up 
to them in some way, probably in the shape 
of a day out. (Laughter). 

Manchester Guardian, 11/4/46. 


THE ZIG-ZAG PARTY LINE 


For electoral purposes the French Communists 
have confirmed their support for the “French 
Rhine” and for the territorial dismemberment of 
Germany. Together with the M.R.P. and the 
parties of the extreme Right, the French Com- 
munists also oppose the centralisation of 
Germany’s adminstration. r 

The Observer, 7/4/46. 


How does this fit in with the policy of 
German Communists who are opposed to 
the dismemberment of Germany? 


OUR CRAZY WORLD 


Mike Jacobs, American boxing promoter, ¢ 
pects box office receipts for the Joe Louis-Bil 
Conn world heavyweight title fight at the Yank 
Stadium on June 19, to total £750,000, wi 
radio cinema and television rights raising t) 
total to £1,250,000, reports Reuter. 


Jacobs has no worries that £25 for a rin 
side seat will stop boxing fans. This is tl 
first time £25 has been charged to the gener 
public for a ring-side seat. 


Star, 13/4/4 
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said, “ig that married life must be happy. 

“Marriage is irrational—you cannot build up 
a healthy—I won’t say happy—marriage, be- 
cause I don’t believe in happy married life, on 
the basis of reason. 

“People should not enter into matrimony in 
a sentimental way. It should be based on 
feasible fidelity. 

“The good Christian is not a happy person 
because any relationship with God is bound to 
be unhappy.” 
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The Daily Mirror, 6/4/46. 


Anarchists have always condemned marri- 
age and have refused to enter into any 
relationship with God; the only difference 
between them and the vicar of St. Paul’s 
is that they mean to be happy. Have a 
shot at it Canon Harman! 


SHOULD MINERS GET 
COAL? 


At a Conservative Party meeting in East- 
bourne, Sir Peter MacDonald, M.P. (I.0.W.), 
stated that a railway company board member 
had told him the company was obliged to put 
on special football trains for miners, “despite 
the coal shortage.” We should not get our 
export coal market back while such crazy things 
were tolerated, added Sir Peter. 

Not very long ago a special train was run 
to take important horse-racing men to the races 
of Cheltenham. Sir Peter did not mention that, 
but, then, there is a difference between football 
and the sport of kings! 

If the men who get the coal aren’t allowed 
to use a little of it for the week-end pleasure, 
then the case for giving petrol to Sir Peter for 
his car, tobacco for his pipe if he smokes one, 
and barley to brew his beer if he drinks it, 
doesn’t exist. 

Reveille, 6/4/46. 











MAY DAY MEETING 


INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY 
SMALL HOLBORN HALL 


WEDNESDAY, May IST. 
at 7.0 p.m. 


Speakers: 
PRESTON CLEMENTS, 
MAT KAVANAGH, 
JOHN HEWETSON, 
PHILIP SANSOM, 

A Comrade from Glasgow 
and possibly— 
JOHN OLDAY. 








praise 1s too high for them. Such restraint has 
never been known. I shall have to make it up 
to them in some way, probably in the shape 
of a day out. (Laughter). 

Manchester Guardian, 11/4/46. 


The Observer, 7/4/46. 
How does this fit in with the policy of 
German Communists who are opposed to 
the dismemberment of Germany? 
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ETHICS 


Canada was as jittery as a cat with a litter. 
Unnerved by the implications of the Atom Spy 
Case, responsible politicians looked for Reds in 
every cupboard. 

This was nothing new for Canada. In 1920 
anti-Red politicians sent Sergeant John Leo- 
pold of the “Mounties” into the peewee Cana- 
dian Communist Party as under-cover man, 
kept him there 11 years as “Comrade Esselwein.” 

By 1931 “Esselwein” was one of the Dom 
inion’s leading “Reds.” Then he donned his 
scarlet-and-gold dress uniform, helped to get 
his Communist pals jugged for five years apiece. 

Hailing the successful prosecution of this case, 
Canada’s editors declared proudly: ‘The only 
comparable action is that of the Japanese Go- 
vernment against Communism there.” 

Few Canadians recalled this episode last 
week. Badly bitten themselves, the biters were 
properly outraged. Not even undercover-man 
Leopold knew that while he was worming his 
way in with the Commies, they had been suc- 
cessfully boring into the Government Service. 

News Review, 4/4/46. 


"DAILY WORKER" BACKS 
ANARCHIST 


To-day’s selections are: — 
SAFETY BET—ANARCHIST. 
DAILY DOUBLE— 
LADY JULIET AND ANARCHIST. 
Daily Worker ,6/4/46. 


£5,000 A WEEK TRIAL 


What is the Nuremberg war criminals’ trial 
costing? No one knows, because a large pro- 
portion of the staff at the Palace of Justice are 
members of the Services, whose pay, allowances 
and upkeep are provided by the Service depart- 
ment to which they belong. 

Excluding these charges, the cost of the trial 
is nearly £5,000 a week. The trial began 18 
weeks ago and is likely to continue at least 
another 12 weeks, possibly much longer. 

Fees paid for German defence counsel so 
far amount to £60,000. The funds are provided 
by the International Control Commission for 
Germany and are included in the cost of occu- 
pation to be charged up to Germany. 

The Attorney-General, Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
left London to-day for Nuremberg to discuss 
whether another trial of major war criminals is 
necessary. 

Evening Standard, 5/4/46. 





From Le Canard Enchainé, Paris: 


HYPOCRISY DEPT. 


“There is a feeling of re-birth of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire,” said Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, Foreign Secretary, at a London banquest 
last night. 

“It has survived and it will survive,” he said. 
“Nothing will ever prevent the Empire from 
surviving, because I believe it has an extra- 
ordinary mission to fulfill. 

“We cannot explain it, but we have found 
the secret of combining unification of great 
masses of people in the world without destroying 
their liberty, and at the same time maintaining 
freedom for them all.” 

Sunday Dispatch, 14/4/46. 
Yes, it would take a lot of explaining . 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


Stafford Cripps at a conference of employers: 
“We can’t get anything done . . . without your 
help!” 

Commonwealth Review, April, 1946. 


RELATIVE VALUES 


“Our baby was ill and we have no coal,” said 
Frederick Wood (19), of Mond Road, Irlam, 
when he fined £2 by the Eccles Borough magis- 
trates yesterday for stealing two seven-pound 
coal-bricks, valued at 2s. 6d., from the L.M.S. 
sidings. 

Manchester Guardian, 2/4/46. 
You can’t, Sir Stafford, the workers could. 
Our congratulations to the Eccles magis- 
trates by imposing their fine; they have 
made it clear that two coal-bricks are 
worth more than a child’s health. 


CATHOLIC HUMOUR 


This week began for Spain with a health 
gust of laughter, which did everyone good afte 
the “propaganda” gloom of the last few week: 
Some students in Madrid staged a demonstra 
tion, and, headed by a sombre group dresse 
as widows, made their way quietly to the Frenel 
Embassy, where they displayed a large placar 
with the words, “To execute Petiot would be | 
crime against all good Republicans. We, th 
widows of his victims, demand that this faithfu 
servant of this Maquis be released.” This ma: 
not sound very funny to Englishmen; but th 
Spaniards were highly amused; especially afte’ 
the French interference with Spanish justice ir 
the affair of murdered Garcia. 

Catholic Herald, 5/4/46 


Franco’s supporter’s may have been amusec 
but the millions of Spaniards who mourt 
the death of their relatives at the hands o 
Franco’s henchmen must have looked griml} 
on this piece of fascist humour. 


BLESSINGS OF PEACE 


Field Marshal Lord Montgomery told mem 
bers of the Council for Voluntary War Worker: 
in the British zone of Germany that there wa 
no possibility of troops going away from Ger 
many in the next ten years. 

He said that although the battle of th 
winter in Germany had been won by avertinj 
real starvation and epidemics, the real test woul 
come next winter. “A food crisis is on us 
and the food situation now is worse than a 
any time since we entered the country. It is : 
matter of how long we can keep Germans 01 
the rations as they are at the moment. W. 
can keep it up through April, and, I feel, w 
shall get them through the summer, but there i 
on doubt that they are going to have a ver' 
bad time next winter.” Reuter, 5/4/46 


ROT! 


The old idea that once inside a prison | 
citizen somehow ceased to be quite human an 
became something sinister and set apart is dead 
said Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary 
opening the Imperial Training College fo 
Prison Officers at Wakefield yesterday. Societ 
no longer cuts the offender out of the com 
munity—pharisaically washes its hands of hir 
—but makes it quite clear that he is still on 
of them and that they feel a continuing res 
ponsibility for him,” he added. 
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ING THE “HATRED” PROPAGANDA 


apes, with spectacles and all teeth, who indulged 
in such things as cannibalism. 


The Results Of Contact 


The victories of the Allies in these countries 
has meant that ordinary soldiers have at least 
been able to come face to face with these ‘‘mon- 
sters’’, not on the field of battle, where all human 
values are distorted, but in the towns and vil- 
lages where they normally live. And the result 
has been that contact with these people has 
obliged the Allied soldiers to revise their opinions 
which were entirely the result of official propa- 
ganda. They have discovered that the ordinary 
German, Italian or Japanese is just an ordinary 
human being like themselves, with similar prob- 
lems and aspirations. Many thousands of sol- 
diers have further discovered that all German 
women are not Irma Greses, and have decided 
to marry them as soon as the Brass Hats relent. 

Little has been written so far to counteract 
the propaganda stories about the Japanese, and 
it is therefore interesting to read in the American 
New Leader (16/3/46) an article on the Japanese 
by Mr. Monroe Sweetland. He was a Field 
Supervisor for the American Red Cross in the 

Pacific for twenty-two months, and participated 
in the Eniwetok and Okinawa campaigns. 


Opinions Of P.o.W. 


Mr. Sweetland was in contact with the Re- 
covered Allied Military Personnel (R.A.M.P.s) 
who totalled over 22,000. He writes that “it 
may be redundant to say that the RAMPs hate 
the Japanese—in general. Loudly and vocifer- 
ously they would reveal, by insults and impre- 
cations tossed at the Nip prisoners working 
around the evacuee camp area, that the tables 
were now turned. 

But something else began to happen as the 
RAMPs began to talk with the prisoner gangs, 
using the pidgin- -Japanese acquired in Japan to 
enquire where the prisoners were from, to talk 
about their capture by the Americans, and what- 
ever other small talk their knowledge of the lan- 
fluage permitted. One Japanese soldier would 
call another to come and hear these first-hand 
accounts of what had happened to his own city 
or community. In one long, difficult conversa- 
tion an American RAMP described the effect of 
the atom bomb on Hiroshima, and the Japanese 
soldier was trying to find out, by maps scratched 
in the sand, whether the devastation had reached 
his family home on the outskirts of the atomized 
city. 

I asked one Canadian who had been talking 
with a work gang how he felt toward them. 

‘Hell! Those poor bastards didn’t have any- 
thing to say about what happened to us!’ was 


They saw almost nothing done to Americans, 
even to the killings themselves, which they had 
not seen inflicted by Japanese superiors upon 
subordinates in their own ranks. Small wonder 
that Americans now in Japan report many civil- 
ians happy beyond any possibility of pretence at 
the disbanding of the Japanese Army! Even 
the lowest-ranking Japanese soldiers and sailors 
outranked and could kick around any civilian, 
and they did. Corporal punishment in all de- 
grees was regularly inflicted upon inferiors by 
superiors in the Japanese Army, so that abuse 
of allied prisoners was an easy corrollary of this 
fantastic discipline of violence. 


A young Air Corps officer who bore marks of 
Japanese brutality said that his official report 
would commend by name a particular Japanese 
officer for his “civilized” attitude around the 
prison camp. Another, a Texan taken in Bataan, 
praised a Japanese medical officer for his con- 
scientious work with allied prisoners at his camp. 
Over and over the men told the stories of the 
enemy officers and men whom they hated. They 
told also of the ones with whom they had made 
friends. 

Towards the close of the evacuation we began 
to meet some of the stragglers of whom we had 
heard from earlier arrival——men who were 
“visiting” with Japanese families who had made 
them house guests when the war was over, and 
whose bed and board was a welcome delight 


13,000 Deserters on the Run 


after years of suffering and confinement. 


These incidents ran strongly counter to the 
totalitarian hatred which some elements on both 
sides tried to instill during the war. Particu- 
larly these reports made it evident that the 
Japanese propaganda machine had failed in its 
efforts to foment universal hatred and fear of 
white men and women among their own people. 
Perhaps the fact that nearly a million Japanese 
subjects have just now been granted pardons 
for political acts against the State is a further 
reflection of this fact.” 


Mr. Sweetland goes on to recount the many 
ways in which the Thai natives who were sup- 
posed to be full partners in Japans ‘Co-pros- 
perity Sphere’ helped Allied prisoners and thus 
prevented the death rate among them from being 
much higher than it was. 


Japanese Civilians 


“But even among the Japanese civilians them- 
selves”—writes Mr. Sweetland—‘“and more 
rarely among soldiers and officers, the RAMPs 
reported acts of kindness, sometimes amounting 
to illegal collaboration. Food parcels and to- 
bacco and precious newspapers were among the 
contraband given to Allied POWs by Japanese 
civilians. 


There was no discernible over-all Japanese 
(continued on p. 4) 





General Amnesty Demand Only Solution 


In a written reply to a question put to him by 
an M.P., The Home Secretary gave the follow- 
ing figures for the number of deserters from the 
armed forces now at large in this country: 

Navy 3,000. Army 14,270. R.A.F. 500. 


* 


It was admitted by the Home’ Secretary some 
time ago that a contributory factor to the “crime 
wave” was the considerable number of deserters 
at large of whom the majority were without 
papers and ration cards and were therefore un- 
able to obtain employment. 


* 

The Star (13/4/46) reports the case of a 20 
year old soldier who was awarded one year’s de- 
tention for being a deserter. He was away from 
his unit from Fune 1944 until surrendering in 
plain clothes on February 18th of this year, He 


In one case we find deserters being punished 
for breaking into houses in order to live; in 
another an employer can be prosecuted for allow- 
ing a deserter to earn his living by the sweat of 
his brow and thus preventing him from resort- 
ing to crime. Naturally the official view is that 
the deserters should give themselves up! We do 
no know how many thousands of deserters are 
at present rotting away in Detention Barracks, 
but are we to assume that the Government is 
seriously considering locking up a further 18,000 
who are at large in this country, plus the thou- 
sands at large on the Continent? The whole 
attitude of the Government is fantastic and ridi- 
culous. It is driving these young men to acts 
of despair, for which the Government and not 
they are to blame, because it is asking too much 
to expect that there men are going to give them- 
selves into the hands of the Military police with 
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MY AYA. AVIVEIEOR OWECLIENG, FIC WAS A PIC 
Supervisor for the American Red Cross in the 
Pacific for twenty-two months, and participated 
in the Eniwetok and Okinawa campaigns. 


Opinions Of P.o.W. 


Mr. Sweetland was in contact with the Re- 
covered Allied Military Personnel (R.A.M.P.s) 
who totalled over 22,000. He writes that “it 
may be redundant to say that the RAMPs hate 
the Japanese—in general. Loudly and vocifer- 
ously they would reveal, by insults and impre- 
cations tossed at the Nip prisoners working 
firound the evacuee camp area, that the tables 
were now turned. 

But something else began to happen as the 
RAMPs began to talk with the prisoner gangs, 
using the pidgin-Japanese acquired in Japan to 
enquire where the prisoners were from, to talk 
about their capture by the Americans, and what- 
ever other small talk their knowledge of the lan- 
fuage permitted. One Japanese soldier would 
call another to come and hear these first-hand 
accounts of what had happened to his own city 
or community. In one long, difficult conversa- 
tion an American RAMP described the effect of 
the atom bomb on Hiroshima, and the Japanese 
soldier was trying to find out, by maps scratched 
in the sand, whether the devastation had reached 
his family home on the outskirts of the atomized 
city. 

I asked one Canadian who had been talking 
with a work gang how he felt toward them. 

‘Hell! Those poor bastards didn’t have any- 
thing to say about what happened to us!’ was 
his reply. 

There were many of these conversations. In- 
dividual reactions differed, of course, but in 
general they were not vindictive. They indica- 
ted a much better state of emotional and mental 
health than might have been expected after years 
of abuse, starvation and hard labour.” 


Atrocities And Ill Treatment 


There were atrocities and ill-treatment but he 
makes a very important point when he writes 
that “the very men who recounted these stories 
added one important fact: 





Towards the close of the evacuation we began 
to meet some of the stragglers of whom we had 
heard from earlier arrivalk—men who were 
“visiting” with Japanese families who had made 
them house guests when the war was over, and 
whose bed and board was a welcome delight 







In a written reply to a question put to him by 
an M.P., The Home Secretary gave the follow- 
ing figures for the number of deserters from the 
armed forces now at large in this country: 

Navy 3,000. Army 14,270. R.A.F. 500. 


* 


It was admitted by the Home’ Secretary some 
time ago that a contributory factor to the “crime 
wave” was the considerable number of deserters 
at large of whom the majority were without 
papers and ration cards and were therefore un- 
able to obtain employment. 


* 

The Star (13/4/46) reports the case of a 20 
year old soldier who was awarded one year’s de- 
tention for being a deserter. He was away from 
his unit from Fune 1944 until surrendering in 
plain clothes on February 18th of this year, He 
said he had been working all the time in the 
London area without health or insurance cards, 
identification card or ration book. 

It was stated at the trial that it was within 
the discretion of a commanding officer to inform 
the Director of Public Prosecutions of employers 
who gave jobs to soldiers.” 


Taken together these three items show the 
chaos resulting from the Government’s stubborn- 
ness regarding the demand for a general amnesty 
for all deserters which the Freedom Defence 
Committee and other organizations and indivi- 
duals have been pressing for some time. 


13,000 Deserters on the Run 


General Amnesty Demand Only Solution 


to illegal collaboration. Food parcels and to- 
bacco and precious newspapers were among the 
contraband given to Allied POWs by Japanese 

civilians. 
There was no discernible over-all Japanese 
(continued on p. 4) 


In one case we find deserters being punished 
for breaking into houses in order to live; in 
another an employer can be prosecuted for allow- 
ing a deserter to earn his living by the sweat of 
his brow and thus preventing him from resort- 
ing to crime. Naturally the official view is that 
the deserters should give themselves up! We do 
no know how many thousands of deserters are 
at present rotting away in Detention Barracks, 
but are we to assume that the Government is 
seriously considering locking up a further 18,000 
who are at large in this country, plus the thou- 
sands at large on the Continent? The whole 
attitude of the Government is fantastic and ridi- 
culous. It is driving these young men to acts 
of despair, for which the Government and not 
they are to blame, because it is asking too much 
to expect that there men are going to give them- 
selves into the hands of the Military police with 
the prospect of being bullied and bossed around 
for a year or two in a British concentration 
camp. 

The Government is trying to use the big stick 
with those who refuse to bow to its authority 
(witness Mr. Shinwell’s dictatorial pronounce- 
ments about what he would do with the absentee 
miners and Bevin Boys). If they are not to 
succeed, they must quickly be confronted with 
the unanimous voice of the rank and file workers 
in protest against such abuse of power. And 
a first test of the workers’ strength must be an 
insistent demand for a General Amnesty for all 
deserters. 
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SHINWELL THANKS TORIES 


When the Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill 
passed the committee stage yesterday after 
eighteen days’ sittings, Mr. Emanuel Shinwell 
(Minister of Fuel), beaming with pleasure, said 
of the Opposition: 

I am bound to confess that they have materi- 
ally improved the bill in many particulars. No 
praise is too high for them. Such restraint has 
never been known. I shall have to make it up 
to them in some way, probably in the shape 
of a day out. (Laughter). 

Manchester Guardian, 11/4/46. 


THE ZIG-ZAG PARTY LINE 


For electoral purposes the French Communists 
have confirmed their support for the “French 
Rhine” and for the territorial dismemberment of 
Germany. Together with the M.R.P. and the 
parties of the extreme Right, the French Com- 
munists also oppose the centralisation of 
Germany’s adminstration. i 

The Observer, 7/4/46. 


How does this fit in with the policy of 
German Communists who are opposed to 
the dismemberment of Germany? 


OUR CRAZY WORLD 


Mike Jacobs, American boxing promoter, ex- 
pects box office receipts for the Joe Louis-Billy 
Conn world heavyweight title fight at the Yankee 
Stadium on June 19, to total £750,000, with 
radio cinema and television rights raising the 
total to £1,250,000, reports Reuter. 


Jacobs has no worries that £25 for a ring- 
side seat will stop boxing fans. This is the 
first time £25 has been charged to the general 
public for a ring-side seat. 


Star, 13/4/46. 





Through the Press 
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“There are no dark and secret places in 
our prison system to-day. Indeed, for many 
years past the tendency is increasingly and rightly 
to bring the community into the life of the 
prison.” 

Manchester Guardian, 6/4/46. 


What about secret trials in prison? What 
about the acts of sadism on the part of 
warders which it is impossible to expose 
and the whole degrading discipline to which 
prisoners are submitted ? 


UNITY—THE RUSSIAN WAY 


The ballot of the Social Democrats in the 
twelve “Western-occupied” districts of Berlin, 
and the refusal of the Russians to permit the 


ballot in the eight districts controlled by them, 
has finally exnloaded the mvth of the “waluntarv’”’ 
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never been known. I shall have to make it up 
to them in some way, probably in the shape 
of a day out. (Laughter). 

Manchester Guardian, 11/4/46. 


Phe Observer, 7/4/46. 


How does this fit in with the policy of 


German Communists who are opposed to 


the dismemberment of Germany? 
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side seat will stop boxing fans. ‘This is the 
first time £25 has been charged to the general 
public for a ring-side seat. 


Star, 13/4/46. 
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ETHICS 


Canada was as jittery as a cat with a litter. 
Unnerved by the implications of the Atom Spy 
Case, responsible politicians looked for Reds in 
every cupboard. 

This was nothing new for Canada. In 1920 
anti-Red politicians sent Sergeant John Leo- 
pold of the “Mounties” into the peewee Cana- 
dian Communist Party as under-cover man, 
kept him there 11 years as “Comrade Esselwein.” 

By 1931 “Esselwein” was one of the Dom 
inion’s leading “Reds.” Then he donned his 
scarlet-and-gold dress uniform, helped to get 
his Communist pals jugged for five years apiece. 

Hailing the successful prosecution of this case, 
Canada’s editors declared proudly: “The only 
comparable action is that of the Japanese Go- 
vernment against Communism there.” 

Few Canadians recalled this episode last 
week. Badly bitten themselves, the biters were 
properly outraged. Not even undercover-man 
Leopold knew that while he was worming his 
way in with the Commies, they had been suc- 
cessfully boring into the Government Service. 

News Review, 4/4/46. 


“DAILY WORKER" BACKS 
ANARCHIST 


To-day’s selections are: — 
SAFETY BET—ANARCHIST. 
DAILY DOUBLE— 
LADY JULIET AND ANARCHIST. 
Daily Worker ,6/4/46. 


£5,000 A WEEK TRIAL 


What is the Nuremberg war criminals’ trial 
costing? No one knows, because a large pro- 
portion of the staff at the Palace of Justice are 
members of the Services, whose pay, allowances 
and upkeep are provided by the Service depart- 
ment to which they belong. 

Excluding these charges, the cost of the trial 
is nearly £5,000 a week. The trial began 18 
weeks ago and is likely to continue at least 
another 12 weeks, possibly much longer. 

Fees paid for German defence counsel so 
far amount to £60,000. The funds are provided 
by the International Control Commission for 
Germany and are included in the cost of occu- 
pation to be charged up to Germany. 

The Attorney-General, Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
left London to-day for .Nuremberg to discuss 
whether another trial of major war criminals is 
necessary. 

Evening Standard, 5/4/46. 
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From Le Canard Enchainé, Paris. 


HYPOCRISY DEPT. 


“There is a feeling of re-birth of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire,” said Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, Foreign Secretary, at a London banquest 
last night. 

“It has survived and it will survive,” he said. 
“Nothing will ever prevent the Empire from 
surviving, because I believe it has an extra- 
ordinary mission to fulfill. 

“We cannot explain it, but we have found 
the secret of combining unification of great 
masses of people in the world without destroying 
their liberty, and at the same time maintaining 
freedom for them all.” 

Sunday Dispatch, 14/4/46. 
Yes, it would take a lot of explaining .. . 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


Stafford Cripps at a conference of employers: 
“We can’t get anything done . . . without your 
help!” 

Commonwealth Review, April, 1946. 


RELATIVE VALUES 


“Our baby was ill and we have no coal,” said 
Frederick Wood (19), of Mond Road, Irlam, 
when he fined £2 by the Eccles Borough magis- 
trates yesterday for stealing two seven-pound 
coal-bricks, valued at 2s. 6d., from the L.M.S. 
sidings. . 

Manchester Guardian, 2/4/46. 
You can’t, Sir Stafford, the workers could. 
Our congratulations to the Eccles magis- 
trates by imposing their fine; they have 
made it clear that two coal-bricks are 
worth more than a child’s health. 





CATHOLIC HUMOUR 


This week began for Spain with a healthy 
gust of laughter, which did everyone good after 
the “propaganda” gloom of the last few weeks. 
Some students in Madrid staged a demonstra- 
tion, and, headed by a sombre group dressed 
as widows, made their way quietly to the French 
Embassy, where they displayed a large placard 
with the words, “To execute Petiot would be a 
crime against all good Republicans. We, the 
widows of his victims, demand that this faithful 
servant of this Maquis be released.’ This may 
not sound very funny to Englishmen; but the 
Spaniards were highly amused; especially after 
the French interference with Spanish justice in 
the affair of murdered Garcia. 

Catholic Herald, 5/4/46. 


Franco’s supporter’s may have been amused 
but the millions of Spaniards who mourn 
the death of their relatives at the hands of 
Franco’s henchmen must have looked grimly 
on this piece of fascist humour. 


BLESSINGS OF PEACE 


Field Marshal Lord Montgomery told mem- 
bers of the Council for Voluntary War Workers 
in the British zone of Germany that there was 
no possibility of troops going away from Ger- 
many in the next ten years. 

He said that although the battle of the 
winter in Germany had been won by averting 
real starvation and epidemics, the real test would 
come next winter. “A food crisis is on us, 
and the food situation now is worse than at 
any time since we entered the country. It is a 
matter of how long we can keep Germans on 
the rations as they are at the moment. We 
can keep it up through April, and, I feel, we 
shall get them through the summer, but there is 
on doubt that they are going to have a very 
bad time next winter.” Reuter, 5/4/46. 


ROT! 


The old idea that once inside a prison a 
citizen somehow ceased to be quite human and 
became something sinister and set apart is dead, 
said Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, 
opening the Imperial Training College for 
Prison Officers at Wakefield yesterday. Society 
no longer cuts the offender out of the com- 
munity—pharisaically washes its hands of him 
—but makes it quite clear that he is still one 
of them and that they feel a continuing res- 
ponsibility for him,” he added. 


= whi va ore sl’ Yon a 
warders which it is impossible to expose 
and the whole degrading discipline to which 
prisoners are submitted ? 


UNITY—THE RUSSIAN WAY 


The ballot of the Social Democrats in the 
twelve “Western-occupied” districts of Berlin, 
and the refusal of the Russians to permit the 
ballot in the eight districts controlled by them, 
has finally exploded the myth of the “voluntary” 
fusion of Social Democrats and Communists in 
the Soviet zone. More than 70 per cent. of 
the Socialist members in the Western sections 
voted, and more than 80 per cent. of those 
voting rejected fusion. 

The ballot took place in an atmosphere 
characterised by the increasing arrests of oppon- 
ents of fusion for “insulting the Red Army.” 
By mid-February, 83 Social Democrats, includ- 
ing 30 party officials, were held on such charges 
in the well-known concentration camp Sach- 
senhause, near Oranienburg. One of the latest 
arrests is that of Werner Ruediger, one of the 
two chairmen of the Greater Berlin area organ- 
isation of the party. 

There are now detailed reports available from 
all the provinces in the Russian zone, showing 
how unwilling district and local leaders were 
induced to agree to immediate local fusion by 
similar methods. Against those opponents of 
fusion who are beyond the reach of the Russians 
a campaign of personal slander has started: 
Dahrendorf, the Berlin leader who was cele- 
brated for his underground activities before the 
present conflict arose, is now attacked in his 
former paper as an employee of the Flick arma- 
ment combine, while Soviet-controlled papers in 
the provinces—not in Berlin, where they could 
be answered—have published an anonymous 
letter accusing Dr. Schumacher, the Social 
Democrat leader in the Western zones, of having 
belonged, while in the Nazi concentration camp, 
to a committee helping the Nazis to decide which 
prisoners should be gassed as politically in- 
curable! 

Tribune, 5/4/46. 





CORRECTIONS : 


We regret that we ommitted to state that the 
article entitled The “Palestine Problem”, pub- 
lished in Freedom, 23.3.46, was first published 
in the Bulletin of the Council of Jewish-Arab 
Co-operation in New York. 


In the article entitled Fim Crow Society 
(Freedom, 6.4.46), a printer’s error made non- 
sense of one sentence. Beginning Col. 4, 17 
or 18 lines from the bottom of the article, 
this should read “Uncle Hoskins had simply 
been plucked from our midst, and we, figura- 
tively, had fallen on our faces to avoid looking 
into that white-hot face of terror that we knew 
loomed somewhere above us.” 
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JOHN OLDAY RE 


Our comrade John Olday has been released from Sowerby Bridge Detention 
Barracks on a suspended sentence! We were only prepared to believe the 
good news when we saw him in person, and in fact we did, as he was given 
8 days leave on being released, which he spent among the comrades in Lon- 
don. Thus comes to an end a nightmare of 16 months spent in’ prisons and 
detention barracks. We are proud of our comrade; proud of being his com- 
rades in the struggle! 

We print below his message on being released from the Detention Bar- 
racks. It is an imspiration to all workers not to give up the struggle for 
freedom, which can only be won when more men and women of the stamp 
of John Olday come forward to give their energies and intelligence to the cause 








JOHN OLDAY’S DRAWINGS 


THE MARCH TO DEATH. 
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“The March to Death” 
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irrespective of the consequences in sufferings and temporary setbacks. 


I would like to thank the many friends and 
comrades who have taken such great interest 
in my case and displayed their solidarity in 
tireless efforts on my behalf. ‘My thanks go 
specially to the comrades of the Freedom 
Defence Committee, with its many supporters. 
It is mainly due to their work that I was 
released under suspended sentence. I never 
realised how many friends, well-wishers and 
grand comrades I had until I received in 
prison and D.B., letters, parcels containing 
books, chess games, cigarettes, etc. Each new 
manifestation of friendliness and comradeship 
inereased my happiness and pride in belonging 
to a movement of people who have not for- 
gotten the meaning of solidarity and who haye 
preserved their idealism and faith in a world 
of cowardice, selfish cunning and cold brutal- 
ity. 

I ought also to thank those who did their 
bit in putting and keeping me behind bars; 
but as Vanzetti once pointed out it is hard 
to discover anyone who admits to the respon- 
sibility. The policeman who arrests you is 
sorry and explains that he is only carrying 
out orders. So does the prison warder, or the 
prison doctor who finds you fit to stand bread 
and water punishment, or to be hanged. The 
judge will declare that he only does what the 
law—made and sanctioned by others—forces 
him to do, and so on. 


Nevertheless I have gained by an experience 


which I would not have wanted to miss for 
worlds, which is more than the law can say, 
not having achieved its purpose of breaking 
my spirit. For, as far as that goes, my aver- 
sion to present society and its pseudo-justice 
has only been strengthened. I can only say 
I have gained in courage, for after three 
months in Stakchill one cannot possibly hope 
for worse. I for one prefer the shameless 
concentration camp brutality to the humilia- 
tions, the legal measures of mental and bodily 
torture inflicted upon practically defenceless 
people by pathological pocket size Hitlers 
abusing the powers entrusted to them by our 
best of all democracies! 

I have had the rare opportunity of living for 
weeks amongst Society’s sensation-glamoured 
murderers (Gordon, Hulten, Sanderson, ete.) 
thieves, attempted suicides, and being declared 
a-social in a common prison hospital ward. 
I have enjoyed their company their tough 
honesty more than I ever have and ever shall 
enjoy the polished but doubtful friendship of 
the cultivated pillars of our high society. I 
have seen the common British Criminal and 
Tommy at his worst and confess that at their 
worst they are better than the representatives 
of what is called law and order, with all their 
hypocrisy and corruption. 

When I was on bread and water there 
wasn’t one of my prison mates who did not 
smuggle some of his own rations into my 





LETTERS TO EDITORS 


10th April, 1946. 
DrEAR COMRADES, 

I welcome the reprint in Freedom of Mala- 
testa’s article on the problem of love. The im- 
portance of the relations between the sexes has 
been much neglected by socialists for many years, 
but a truly revolutionary movement must give 


we cannot set limits to the development of 
harmony and sanity in sexual matters. 
Yours sincerely, 
TONY GIBSON. 


LABOUR AND 
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JOHN OLDAY’S DRAWINGS 


THE MARCH TO DEATH. 


Since it is now 16 months since cartoons by 
John Olday were appearing regularly in Free- 
dom (then War Commentary), there are probably 
many of our readers who are not acquainted with 
the rich humour and biting satire with which 
his pen can trace the twisting party lines, the 
opportunism of politicians and all the manifesta- 
tions of governmental society. 

An opportunity to make his acquaintance is 
still available, however. We still have copies 
of the third edition of the album of cartoons 


“The March to Death”, the first two editions ‘/ 


of which sold out in double-quick time in shops 
and bookstalls up and down the country. This 
album is unique among the literature of the 
left. We are not idly boasting when we say 
that there never was published in this country 
such a slashing attack on the hypocrisy of war- 
making governments. Quotations from the 
speeches of the famous are placed beside John 
Olday’s portrayals of what he reads between the 
lines—and he coesn’t miss much! 

Our march to death may have halted for the 
moment—for how long, none of us know. But 
for as long as governments exist, the vision of 
men like John Olday will represent a threat to 
their deception and tyranny. 
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“The March to Death” costs only 1/6d. 
Order your copy now, before it is too late—we 
shall not be reprinting. 


THE LIFE WE LIVE, 
THE DEATH WE DIE. 

The second album John produced for Freedom 
Press, “The Life We Live, The Death We Die”, 
is in a different vein. Here we have drawings, 
rather than cartoons, hand printed on separate 
sheets of paper, in a folder hand-drawn and 
signed by the artist. There is no text, the whole 
story of the agony of the people in a corrupt 
and war-torn world being vividly told in bold 
and searching line. These drawings are strong 
meat. They will shock the complacent and 
rouse the militant; they carry a call to action 
to all those prepared to strike a blow for freedom 
—to all those who can look upon the history 
of our time and not lose heart. 

“The Life We Live, The Death We Die” was 
originally priced at 5/-. In order to mark our 
elation at having him back with us, however, 
we are cutting the price. by one-half in order 
that’as many of our readers as possible may know 
our comrade’s work. But the edition is limited, 
and, being hand produced, can never be re- 
peated. So take advantage of this offer before 
the edition is exhausted. 





Many Far East ex-P.o.Ws. 
will be Anti-Military. writes 
American Observer 


(Continued from p. 3) 
prison policy. There was only loose, irrespon- 
sible inspection. In some camps the POWs 


women of good, bad and mixed virtues. Some 
have made enduring friendships. 


And many of these men, if I read the signs 


gotten the meaning of solidarity and who have 
preserved their idealism and faith in a world 
of cowardice, selfish cunning and cold brutal- 
ity. 

I ought also to thank those who did their 
bit in putting and keeping me behind bars; 
but as Vanzetti once pointed out it is hard 
to discover anyone who admits to the respon- 
sibility. The policeman who arrests you is 
sorry and explains that he is only carrying 
out orders. So does the prison warder, or the 
prison doctor who finds you fit to stand bread 
and water punishment, or to be hanged. The 
judge will declare that he only does what the 
law—made and sanctioned by others—forces 
him to do, and so on. 


Nevertheless I have gained by an experience 
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I have had the rare opportunity of living for 
wecks amongst Socicty’s sensation-glamoured 
murderers (Gordon, Hulten, Sanderson, ete.) 
thieves, attempted suicides, and being declared 
a-social in a common prison hospital ward. 
I have enjoyed their company their tough 
honesty more than I ever have and ever shall 
enjoy the polished but doubtful friendship of 
the cultivated pillars of our high society. I 
have seen the common British Criminal and 
Tommy at his worst and confess that at their 
worst they are better than the representatives 
of what is called law and order, with all their 
hypocrisy and corruption. 

When I was on bread and water there 
wasn’t one of my prison mates who did not 
smuggle some of his own rations into my 





LETTERS TO EDITORS 


10th April, 1946. 
DEAR COMRADES, 

I welcome the reprint in Freedom of Mala- 
testa’s article on the problem of love. ‘The im- 
portance of the relations between the sexes has 
been much neglected by socialists for many years, 
but a truly revolutionary movement must give 
due consideration to the sexual question which 
plays such a vital réle in all social problems. 

Malatesta rightly points out that a free society 
will so modify public opinion that certain cur- 
rently accepted modes of behaviour in sexual 
matters will tend to alter with social revolution, 
but in my opinion his estimate is too conserva- 
tive. He takes it for granted that there must 
always be an “insoluble mystery of love”, with 
jealousy and desire for “exclusive possession of 
the beloved.” 

It has been pointed out long ago, however, by 
Bertrand Russell, Havelock Ellis and others, 
that sexual jealousy is largely conditioned by 
property rights, in the capitalist sense. To-day, 
a man may exhibit violent jealousy of women 
who ‘belong’ to him or his family—his wife, 
mother, sister or daughter—for whom he has 
no very great love, yet show a healthy tolerance 
towards a mistress whom he dearly loves but 
with whom he has no property relationship. 

Even at this level, and without considering 
the deeper psychological researches on these 
lines, it is evident that the pattern of sexual 
feeling and behaviour which is so much taken 
for granted in present-day society, will be so 
fundamentally altered by the achievement of a 
society economically and politically free, that 





AN AESTHETIC 
STRIKE 


We are in favour of strikes in principle. 
While we do not always support the aims 
of strikes for alleviations such as wage 
increases, which leave untouched the struc- 
ture of Capitalism, nor support strikes aim- 
ing at the separation of the workers (e.g. 
"Race" strikes in America), nevertheless 
valuable experience is to be gathered by 
mr ry ° nf. ae ter Fer rT 


we cannot set limits to the development of 
harmony and sanity in sexual matters. 
Yours sincerely, 
TONY GIBSON. 


LABOUR AND 
MANAGERIAL TYRANNY 


Dear Comrades, 

I note with interest, not to say apprehension, 
the appearance of a “‘British Institute of Man- 
agement”. As quoted in The Times of March 
15. Sir Stafford Cripps announces in a parlia- 
mentary written answer his “full agreement” 
with the recommendations of the Committee 
presided over by Sir Clive Baillieu, president 
of the Federation of British Industries and that 
the Treasury will make a grant of up to 
£150,000 over the first five years to ensure a 
favourable start to the new project. “Its func 
tion would be to provide a centre for the study 
of management, to encourage and advise on 
schemes of training in management, to work in 
close co-operation with those existing manage- 
ment bodies which are effective in their own 
specialist fields, and generally, to take all pos- 
sible steps to assist in raising the standards of 
management and practice in this country.” The 
Times leader-writer, under the caption “A Key 
of Efficiency” comments that “the announcement 
will be warmly welcomed”. 

Though it is possible that I am excessively 
influenced by Mr. Burnham or have underesti- 
mated the perspicacity of the President of the 
Board of Trade, I would venture to suggest that 
this is a glaring manifestation of a trend now 
firmly established. ‘The declared objectives of 
the new Institute may be plausible enough, but 
clearly they provide ample scope for that organ- 
ization and co-ordination of the management 
class which, to say the least, cannot but prove 
contrary to the interests of individual freedom. 

I may be unreasonably pessimistic, but to me 
this seems evidence, ironic or logical according 
to one’s estimate of Labour leaders, that in one 
more country “Socialist” government is to be 
a cloak from which the managerial tyranny may 
raise its ugly head. 

M. C. WHEELER. 
Bletchley, Buck, 
/A SAL 
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will be Anti-Military. writes 


American 


(Continued from p. 3) 

prison policy. There was only loose, irrespon- 
sible inspection. In some camps the POWs 
raised vegetables; in others none. In some 
camps they were able to spend their tiny 
allowances outside the prison compound; in 
others they were not even paid. In some camps 
the Red Cross food boxes arrived at regular 
intervals; in others the prisoners never saw them. 
One “model” camp was near Shanghai, appar- 
ently kept in tolerable shape for the visits of 
inspection by Japanese or International Red 
Cross officials. There were violent changes of 
policy as camp commanders changed. So 
gradually the Allied prisoners learned that they 
were dealing with a group of variable individuals 
—some humane and decent; some brutal and 
sadistic...” 


Survivors From Nagasaki 

“Towards the end of the long train of evacuees 
came a few pathetic survivors from prison camps 
near Nagasaki, where our second atom bomb 
was dropped. These were the less gravely 
wounded survivors, able to walk, but all burned 
with horrible scarification of bodies: Some were 
willing to talk about it... As nonchanlantly 
as possible I stood alongside them with another 
Red Cross man and engaged the three Dutch 
soldiers in conversation about the typhoon we 
had just weathered. One spoke good English. 
At length I asked whether they had been at 
Nagasaki. One 21-year old Dutchman stiffened, 
his eyes flashed resentment through the almost 
lid-less scars, and he poured out in one flood his 
pent-up hostility: 

‘Why did you damn Yanks have to drop that 
“bomb? You had the war won already!’ 

Had I heard him right? It was the Ameri- 
cans, not the Japanese, whom he blamed for his 
plight! 

There were fast friendships made between 
Allies in the camps, no doubt many of them. 
American and Dutch and Australian and British 
notebooks and diaries were full of each others’ 
hometown addresses .. . 

But as things stood when the war ended, many 
RAMP’s will testify that there was almost as 
much animosity between Allied prisoners as there 
was against the Japanese themselves. No very 
promising token there for post-war amity! 

By and large these American POW’s who 
lived among Malayan and Asiatic peoples these 
long years will no longer look upon them merely 
as huge herds of curious, off-colour “gooks,” but 
will think of them as individuals—men and 


Observer 


women of good, bad and mixed virtues. 
have made enduring friendships. 


And many of these men, if I read the signs 
right, will be anti-military. They have had and 
have seen enough of dictation and discipline, 
Japanese and otherwise, to make implacable 
democrats of them—enemies of totalitarianism in 
any discernable guise. 


Domestic racial hate-mongers will certainly 
try to use the returned POW’s to wage an un- 
ceasing war of revenge against all Japanese— 
probably aiming immediately at our own Ameri- 
cans of Japanese descent. Others will be look- 
ing to the POW’s to endorse their particular 
anti-international or anti-Oriental nostrums. 

But against these risks and challenges there 
is that reservoir in American character, filled 
deep with the clear water of good sportsmanship, 
fair-play and good-will. Even when it is over- 
laid with the scum of chauvinism or race pre- 
judice it may still be tapped. It is up to Ameri- 
cans of good-will, then, who want this anguished 
five years to tote up to some good for men 
everywhere and genuine security for ourselves, 
to create an atmosphere in which the truth and 
the whole truth has a market. Then the full 
experience of the Allied prisoners may be heard. 
Otherwise it may be buried under a slush-pile of 
the bizarre, morbid and melodramatic half-truths 
which were only one part of a many-sided total 
experience.” 

The author’s conclusions can well be applied 
to this country. One meets British soldiers of 
the BAOR on leave in this country who when 
they engage in conversation with a stranger 
think that they are expected to repeat the official 
hate propaganda concerning the German people. 
As they discover that their listener has freed 
himself from all these prejudices, and is not a 
Vansittartist, they open up, and admit that there 
are good, bad and indifferent Germans as there 
are Englishmen; that all they want is to be able 
to live in peace with their loved ones; that they 
have been the victims of propaganda and coer- 
cion no less than the people in this country. 

There are still the nationalistic fanatics at 
large in this country. It is up to the returning 
soldiers not to add fuel to their fire, but to 
spread the facts as they have witnessed them; 
to make known that the problems of the ordinary 
German people are in fact similar to our own 
problems; that their struggle is our_ struggle. 
Then and then only shall we be on the road to 
internationalism and the realization that “all 
men are brothers”. 


Some 


Far East ex-P.o.Ws. 
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AN AESTHETIC 
STRIKE 


We are in favour of strikes in principle. 
While we do not always support the aims 
of strikes for alleviations such as wage 
increases, which leave untouched the struc- 
ture of Capitalism, nor support strikes aim- 
ing at the separation of the workers (e.g. 
"Race" strikes in America), nevertheless 
valuable experience is to be gathered by 
the workers from the practice of this form 
of direct action. We could wish, on the 
whole, that workers would show a_ little 
more imagination in the development of 
new methods of striking. What is wanted is 
not so much withdrawal of labour but the 
re-direction of the products of labour, so 
that the community does not go short, but 
that the boss does not get his profits. 

One strike, however, in which the refusal 
to do the work demanded is the correct 
tactic was recently threatened by the miners 
of Rotherham, Yorks., and with an aim which 
we can whole-heartedly support. Yorkshire 
is a county in which is to be found some 
of the most lovely scenery in Britain almost 
cheek-by-jowl with some of the ugliest. 
Capitalist industry has ruthlessly despoiled 
whole tracts of land, blackening and souring 
the soil and erecting ugly structures. which 
mar the landscape. 

But the miners of Rotherham, in spite of 
their grim surroundings, have not had 
crushed out of them entirely the love of 
beauty innate to all of us, and they are 
refusing, with the support of several local 
organisations, to despoil the beauty of 
Wentworth-Woodhouse, a large estate and 
mansion now threatened by open-cast work- 
ing. Wentworth is a private estate, and 
the miners are therefore showing a fine 
sense of responsibility by seeking to pro- 
tect land to which they probably have no 
access, because of the look of it. 

This attitude of the workers contrasts well 
with the rudeness of Mr. Shinwell, the Fuel 
Minister, who paid a visit to the site but 
declined to meet the local organisations on 
this issue and who will almost certainly take 
the view that production and profits are 
more important than the preservation of 
an environment in which he does not live. 

All our support and sympathy go to these 
men who are prepared to strike (and thus 
lose money) not for any material or finan- 
cial gain, but for the preservation of some 
natural loveliness. If such action were the 
rule rather than the exception perhaps the 
squalor, material and spiritual, which sur- 
rounds us would never have assumed the 
formidable proportions it has. 
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mated the perspicacity of the President of the 
Board of Trade, I would venture to suggest that 
this is a glaring manifestation of a trend now 
firmly established. ‘The declared objectives of 
the new Institute may be plausible enough, but 
clearly they provide ample scope for that organ- 
ization and co-ordination of the management 
class which, to say the least, cannot but prove 
contrary to the interests of individual freedom. 

I may be unreasonably pessimistic, but to me 
this seems evidence, ironic or logical according 
to one’s estimate of Labour leaders, that in one 
more country “Socialist” government is to be 
a cloak from which the managerial tyranny may 


raise its ugly head. 

M. C. WHEELER. 
Bletchley, Buck. 
2/4/46. 


THE CYMBALIST CASE 
Sir, 

I was harrified when I read in your last issue 
of Freedom the monstrous injustice done to the 
young airman sentenced to 10 years Penal Servi- 
tude for participating in the R.A.F. strike. Such 
unfortunate victims of vicious militarism must 
receive all the help we can give them. I should 
be pleased therefore if you forward some prac- 
tical suggestions, i.e. bulletins, petitions, etc. to 
me in order that I may circulate them amongst 
workmates, T.U. members, etc. .I. find that 
most people with whom I discuss this case, are 
amazed at the violent contradiction between the 
savagery of such a sentence and the Socialist 
principles that are laid down in all their text 
books, statements, pamphlets and so on. 

Congratulations to the staff of Freedom. 
They are doing a grand job under very difficult 
conditions. I have contacted several readers of 
your paper in this district and I find that Free- 
dom is gaining wider publicity and a recognition 
largely through the efforts of comrade Rooke 
who is I assure you a tireless worker in the 


cause of freedom. 

A. BRIGGS. 
Stapleford, Notts. 
6/4/46. 


(We are convinced that a large number of 
people share our correspondent’s feelings over 
the Cymbalist case. Freedom Press can only 
continue to give wide publicity to the case and 
keep readers informed of any activity on his 
behalf. But the Freedom Defence Committee, 
which has our active support, has already 
taken up the case. Progress is slow at the 
moment as the documents have not yet arrived 
in this country. But as soon as these are 
available a nation-wide campaign will be 
launched on his behalf. Actually considerable 
publicity has already been given to the case 
in the Press, and there must be a large num- 
ber of organizations and individuals anxious 
to assist in the work. We hope that the 
F.D.C. will succeed in co-ordinating all the 
potential force so that a concerted attack may 
be made to right this manifest injustice— 
Editors). 


a pe ta 
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Barracks on a suspended sentence! 


don. 
detention barracks. 
rades in the struggle! 


racks. 


I would like to thank the many friends and 
comrades who have taken such great interest 
in my case and displayed their solidarity in 
tireless efforts on my behalf. ‘My thanks go 
specially to the comrades of the Freedom 
Defence Committee, with its many supporters. 
It is mainly due to their work that I was 
released under suspended sentence. I never 
realised how many friends, well-wishers and 
grand comrades I had until I received in 
prison and D.B., letters, parcels containing 
books, chess games, cigarettes, ete. Each new 
manifestation of friendliness and comradeship 
increased my happiness and pride in belonging 
to a movement of people who have not for- 
gotten the meaning of solidarity and who have 
preserved their idealism and faith in a world 
of cowardice, selfish cunning and cold brutal- 
ity. 

I ought also to thank those who did their 
bit in putting and keeping me behind bars; 
but as Vanzetti once pointed out it is hard 
to discover anyone who admits to the respon- 
sibility. The policeman who arrests you is 
sorry and explains that he is only carrying 
out orders. So does the prison warder, or the 
prison doctor who finds you fit to stand bread 
and water punishment, or to be hanged. The 
judge will declare that he only does what the 
law-—made and sanctioned by others—forces 
him to do, and so on. 


Nevertheless I have gained by an experience 
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JOHN OLDAY RELE 


Our comrade John Olday has been released from Sowerby Bridge Detention 
We were only prepared to believe the 
good news when we saw him in person, and in fact we did, as he was given 
8 days leave on being released, which he spent among the comrades in Lon- 
Thus comes to an end a nightmare of 16 months spent in’ prisons and 
We are proud of our comrade; proud of being his com- 


We print below his message on being released from the Detention Bar- 
lt is an inspiration to all workers not to give up the struggle for 
freedom, which can only be won when more men and women of the stamp 
of John Olday come forward to give theix energies and intelligence to the cause 
irrespective of the consequences in sufferings and temporary setbacks. 


which I would not have wanted to miss for 
worlds, which is more than the law can say, 
not having achieved its purpose of breaking 
my spirit. For, as far as that goes, my aver- 
sion to present society and its pseudo-justice 
has only been strengthened. I can only say 
I have gained in courage, for after three 
months in Stakehill one cannot possibly hope 
for worse. I for one prefer the shameless 
concentration camp brutality to the humilia- 
tions, the legal measures of mental and bodily 
torture inflicted upon practically defenceless 
people by pathological pocket size Hitlers 
abusing the powers entrusted to them by our 
best of all democracies! 

I have had the rare opportunity of living for 
weeks amongst Socicty’s sensation-glamoured 
murderers (Gordon, Hulten, Sanderson, ete.) 
thieves, attempted suicides, and being declared 
a-social in a common prison hospital ward. 
I have enjoyed their company their tough 
honesty more than I ever have and ever shall 
enjoy the polished but doubtful friendship of 
the cultivated pillars of our high society. I 
have seen the common British Criminal and 
Tommy at his worst and confess that at their 
worst they are better than the representatives 
of what is called law and order, with all their 
hypocrisy and corruption. 

When I was on bread and water there 
wasn’t one of my prison mates who did not 
smuggle some of his own rations into my 





LETTERS TO EDITORS 


we cannot set limits to the development of 
harmony and sanity in sexual matters. 
Yours sincerely, 
TONY GIBSON. 


LABOUR AND 
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punishment cell, at no profit to themselves but 
on the contrary risking being punished them: 
selves. 

Besides those I left behind in Sowerby 
Bridge, there are many thousands in prisons 
and D.B.s, all victims of war laws and regu- 
lations, kept in obedience by the threat of 
bread and water punishment; swallowing all 
kinds of humiliations, and having their dig- 
nity trampled upon; gagged into submission 
and silence by the fear of losing priviliges, 
remission or having more charges made against 
them to prolong their sentences. 

There are many who have suffered more 
hardship than I, and were far more consistent 
in their uncompromising resistance to auth- 
ority than I have been. Many of them have 
not had the ideals, nor the encouragement 
which the attitude of my friends and com- 
rades gave me. 

The only way I hope to be able to show 
myself worthy of the solidarity I received 
from my mates inside as well as from my 
friends and comrades outside is to continue 
with ever more determination the struggle for 
real freedom for all. 

In conclusion, may I congratulate the Free- 
dom Press Group, and the comrades of the 
London Anarchist Group who received me in 
such a grand way, for having done magnifi- 
cently in carrying on the good work in times 
of stress, when the class-enemy thought he 
had dealt a deadly blow to the propaganda 
organization by imprisoning the ‘ringleaders’. 
It was my greatest pleasure to find a healthy 
group of fine-spirited sincere young comrades, 
whose determination will overcome all 
attempts at obstruction from whatever side 
they may come. 


JOHN OLDAY. 





Freedom Press 
and Bookshops 


Not many people who read the publications of 
Freedom Press realise that they are produced 
entirely by voluntary labour (except the actual 
printing). Founded in 1886 by Peter Kropotkin 
and others, Freedom Press has always been a non- 
profit-making organisation run by Anarchists speci- 
fically for the publication of revolutionary literature 
such as is not published by any other concern in 
this country. NO-ONE MAKES A LIVING OUT 
OF FREEDOM PRESS. The comrades responsible 
for the work entailed in such a venture give their 
time freely outside of working hours, not for 
material gain but because they believe in Anar- 
chism. All monies received on the sale of books 
and pamphlets are retained for the publication of 
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“The March to Death” costs only 1/6d. 
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ill not be reprinting. 
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WE LIFE WE LIVE, 

HE DEATH WE DIE. 

The second album John produced for Freedom 
ess, “The Life We Live, The Death We Die”, 
in a different vein. Here we have drawings, 
ther than cartoons, hand printed on separate 
eects of paper, in a folder hand-drawn and 
med by the artist. There is no text, the whole 
ry of the agony of the people in a corrupt 
d war-torn world being vividly told in bold 
d searching line. These drawings are strong 
vat. They will shock the complacent and 
use the militant; they carry a call to action 
all those prepared to strike a blow for freedom 
to all those who can look upon the history 
our time and not lose heart. 

“The Life We Live, The Death We Die” was 
iginally priced at 5/-. In order to mark our 
ition at having him back with us, however, 
» are cutting the price. by one-half in order 
at as many of our readers as possible may know 
r comrade’s work. But the edition is limited, 
dd,’ being hand produced, can never be re- 
ated. So take advantage of this offer before 
» edition is exhausted. 
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And many of these men, if I read the signs 
ht, will be anti-military. They have had and 
we seen enough of dictation and discipline, 
panese and otherwise, to make implacable 
mocrats of them—enemies of totalitarianism in 
y discernable guise. 
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to discover anyone who admits to the respon- 
sibility. The policeman who arrests you is 
sorry and explains that he is only carrying 
out orders. So does the prison warder, or the 
prison doctor who finds you fit to stand bread 
and water punishment, or to be hanged. The 
judge will declare that he only does what the 
law——made and sanctioned by others—forces 
him to do, and so on. 
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Nevertheless I have gained by an experience 


I have enjoyed their company their tough 
honesty more than I ever have and ever shall 
enjoy the polished but doubtful friendship of 
the cultivated pillars of our high society. I 
have seen the common British Criminal and 
Tommy at his worst and confess that at their 
worst they are better than the representatives 
of what is called law and order, with all their 
hypocrisy and corruption. 

When I was on bread and water there 
wasn’t one of my prison mates who did not 
smuggle some of his own rations into my 





LETTERS TO EDITORS 


10th April, 1946. 
DEAR COMRADES, 

I welcome the reprint in Freedom of Mala- 
testa’s article on the problem of love. The im- 
portance of the relations between the sexes has 
been much neglected by socialists for many years, 
but a truly revolutionary movement must give 
due consideration to the sexual question which 
plays such a vital réle in all social problems. 

Malatesta rightly points out that a free society 
will so modify public opinion that certain cur- 
rently accepted modes of behaviour in sexual 
matters will tend to alter with social revolution, 
but in my opinion his estimate is too conserva- 
tive. He takes it for granted that there must 
always be an “insoluble mystery of love”, with 
jealousy and desire for “exclusive possession of 
the beloved.” 

It has been pointed out long ago, however, by 
Bertrand Russell, Havelock Ellis and others, 
that sexual jealousy is largely conditioned by 
property rights, in the capitalist sense. To-day, 
a man may exhibit violent jealousy of women 
who ‘belong’ to him or his family—his wife, 
mother, sister or daughter—for whom he has 
no very great love, yet show a healthy tolerance 
towards a mistress whom he dearly loves but 
with whom he has no property relationship. 

Even at this level, and without considering 
the deeper psychological researches on_ these 
lines, it is evident that the pattern of sexual 
feeling and behaviour which is so much taken 
for granted in present-day society; will be so 
fundamentally altered by the achievement of a 
society economically and politically free, that 





AN AESTHETIC 
STRIKE 


We are in favour of strikes in principle. 
While we do not always support the aims 
of strikes for alleviations such as wage 
increases, which leave untouched the struc- 
ture of Capitalism, nor support strikes aim- 
ing at the separation of the workers (e.g. 
"Race" strikes in America), nevertheless 
valuable experience is to be gathered by 
the workers from the practice of this form 
of direct action. We could wish, on the 
whole, that workers would show a_ little 
more imagination in the development of 
new methods of striking. What is wanted is 
not so much withdrawal of labour but the 


we cannot set limits to the development of 
harmony and sanity in sexual matters. 
Yours sincerely, 
TONY GIBSON. 


LABOUR AND 
MANAGERIAL TYRANNY 


Dear Comrades, 

I note with interest, not to say apprehension, 
the appearance of a “British Institute of Man~ 
agement”. As quoted in The Times of March 
15. Sir Stafford Cripps announces in a parlia- 
mentary written answer his “full agreement” 
with the recommendations of the Committee 
presided over by Sir Clive Baillieu, president 
of the Federation of British Industries and that 
the Treasury will make a grant of up to 
£150,000 over the first five years to ensure a 
favourable start to the new project. “Its func- 
tion would be to provide a centre for the study 
of management, to encourage and advise on 
schemes of training in management, to work in 
close co-operation with those existing manage- 
ment bodies which are effective in their own 
specialist fields, and generally, to take all pos- 
sible steps to assist in raising the standards of 
management and practice in this country.” The 
Times leader-writer, under the caption “A Key 
of Efficiency” comments that “the announcement 
will be warmly welcomed”. 

Though it is possible that I am excessively 
influenced by Mr. Burnham or have underesti- 
mated the perspicacity of the President of the 
Board of Trade, I would venture to suggest that 
this is a glaring manifestation of a trend now 
firmly established. The declared objectives of 
the new Institute may be plausible enough, but 
clearly they provide ample scope for that organ- 
ization and co-ordination of the management 
class which, to say the least, cannot but prove 
contrary to the interests of individual freedom. 

I may be unreasonably pessimistic, but to me 
this seems evidence, ironic or logical according 
to one’s estimate of Labour leaders, that in one 
more country “Socialist” government is to be 
a cloak from which the managerial tyranny may 
raise its ugly head. 

M. C. WHEELER. 
Bletchley, Buck, 
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Freedom Press 
and Bookshops 


Not many people who read the publications of 
Freedom Press realise that they are produced 
entirely by voluntary labour (except the actual 
printing). Founded in 1886 by Peter Kropotkin 
and others, Freedom Press has always been a non- 
profit-making organisation run by Anarchists speci- 
fically for the publication of revolutionary literature 
such as is not published by any other concern in 
this country. NO-ONE MAKES A LIVING OUT 
OF FREEDOM PRESS. The comrades responsible 
for the work entailed in such a venture give their 
time freely outside of working hours, not for 
material gain but because they believe in Anar- 
chism. All monies received on the sale of books 
and pamphlets are retained for the publication of 
further literature, which is always sold at the 
lowest price at which it is possible to cover costs 
~—with the help of the Press Fund, of course! 

The principle of voluntary labour does not apply 
however to Freedom Bookshops (London and 
Bristol). To run a bookshop successfully and to 
give a full service, both to our readers and the 
general book-buying public, we have to maintain 
a large stock of books published by other pub- 
lishers. And in these days of short supply we 
have to be on our toes all the time to ensure 
adequate supplies of those books which are in 
heavy demand and likely to go out of print within 
a few days of publication. To do this efficiently 
and to deal with all the orders we receive for 
books not in stock at least one full-time worker is 
required at each Freedom Bookshop. And our 
readers will no doubt agree that the worker is 
indeed rare who is in a position to work full-time 
without remuneration! 

We want the readers of "Freedom" and their 
friends (who, of course, should also be readers of 
"Freedom''!) to regard Freedom Bookshops as their 
book centres. At both London and Bristol we 
think we have unique stocks, of interest to the 
libertarian and the thoughtful reader whatever his 
shade of opinion. Good selections of second-hand 
books are being built up at both the shops and, 
naturally, full ranges of Freedom Press publications 
are on display. Mail orders are dealt with 
promptly and a real effort is made to supply every. 
book asked for. 

As these bookshops flourish, we hope to be able 
to open others in towns and cities throughout the 
country—work which is essential for the fullest pos- 
sible dissemination of Anarchist ideas. 


Support 
FREEDOM BOOKSHOPS 
27, Red Lion Street, 132 Cheltenham Road, 
Holborn, W.C.1. Bristol, Glos. 





FREEDOM BOOKSHOP 


132 Cheltenham Road, Bristol 
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And many of these men, if I read the signs 
wht, will be anti-military. They have had and 


we seen enough of dictation and discipline, 


ipanese and otherwise, to make implacable 
‘mocrats of them—enemies of totalitarianism in 
iy discernable guise. 


Domestic racial hate-mongers will certainly 
y to use the returned POW’s to wage an un- 
asing war of revenge against all Japanese— 
obably aiming immediately at our own Ameri- 
ns of Japanese descent. Others will be look- 
g to the POW’s to endorse their particular 
\ti-international or anti-Oriental nostrums. 
But against these risks and challenges there 
that reservoir in American character, filled 
ep with the clear water of good sportsmanship, 
ir-play and good-will. Even when it is over- 
id with the scum of chauvinism or race pre- 
dice it may still be tapped. It is up to Ameri- 
ns of good-will, then, who want this anguished 
ye years to tote up to some good for men 
erywhere and genuine security for ourselves, 
create an atmosphere in which the truth and 
e¢ whole truth has a market. Then the full 
perience of the Allied prisoners may be heard. 
therwise it may be buried under a slush-pile of 
¢ bizarre, morbid and melodramatic half-truths 
hich were only one part of a many-sided total 
perience.” 
The author’s conclusions can well be applied 
this country. One meets British soldiers of 
e BAOR on leave in this country who when 
ey engage in conversation with a_ stranger 
ink that they are expected to repeat the official 
te propaganda concerning the German people. 
; they discover that their listener has freed 
mself from all these prejudices, and is not a 
insittartist, they open up, and admit that there 
» good, bad and indifferent Germans as there 
» Englishmen; that all they want is to be able 
live in peace with their loved ones; that they 
ve been the victims of propaganda and coer- 
mm no less than the people in this country. 
There are still the nationalistic fanatics at 
ge in this country. It is up to the returning 
ldiers not to add fuel to their fire, but to 
read the facts as they have witnessed them; 
make known that the problems of the ordinary 
‘man people are in fact similar to our own 
»blems; that their struggle is our_ struggle. 
en and then only shall we be on the road to 
ernationalism and the realization that “all 
‘n are brothers”. 
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society economically and politically free, that 





AN AESTHETIC 
STRIKE 


We are in favour of strikes in principle. 
While we do not always support the aims 
of strikes for alleviations such as wage 
increases, which leave untouched the struc- 
ture of Capitalism, nor support strikes aim- 
ing at the separation of the workers (e.g. 
Race’ strikes in America), nevertheless 
valuable experience is to be gathered by 
the workers from the practice of this form 
of direct action. We could wish, on the 
whole, that workers would show a_ little 
more imagination in the development of 
new methods of striking. What is wanted is 
not so much withdrawal of labour but the 
re-direction of the products of labour, so 
that the community does not go short, but 
that the boss does not get his profits. 

One strike, however, in which the refusal 
to do the work demanded is the correct 
tactic was recently threatened by the miners 
of Rotherham, Yorks., and with an aim which 
we can whole-heartedly support. Yorkshire 
is a county in which is to be found some 
of the most lovely scenery in Britain almost 
cheek-by-jowl with some of the ugliest. 
Capitalist industry has ruthlessly despoiled 
whole tracts of land, blackening and souring 
the soil and erecting ugly structures. which 
mar the landscape. 

But the miners of Rotherham, in spite of 
their grim surroundings, have not had 
crushed out of them entirely the love of 
beauty innate to all of us, and they are 
refusing, with the support of several local 
organisations, to despoil the beauty of 
Wentworth-Woodhouse, a large estate and 
mansion now threatened by open-cast work- 
ing. Wentworth is a private estate, and 
the miners are therefore showing a fine 
sense of responsibility by seeking to pro- 
tect land to which they probably have no 
access, because of the look of it. 

This attitude of the workers contrasts well 
with the rudeness of Mr. Shinwell, the Fuel 
Minister, who paid a visit to the site but 
declined to meet the local organisations on 
this issue and who will almost certainly take 
the view that production and profits are 
more important than the preservation of 
an environment in which he does not live. 

All our support and sympathy go to these 
men who are prepared to strike (and thus 
lose money) not for any material or finan- 
cial gain, but for the preservation of some 
natural loveliness. If such action were the 
rule rather than the exception perhaps the 
squalor, material and spiritual, which sur- 
rounds us would never have assumed the 
formidable proportions it has. 
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mated the perspicacity of the President of the 
Board of Trade, I would venture to suggest that 
this is a glaring manifestation of a trend now 
firmly established. The declared objectives of 
the new Institute may be plausible enough, but 
clearly they provide ample scope for that organ- 
ization and co-ordination of the management 
class which, to say the least, cannot but prove 
contrary to the interests of individual freedom. 

I may be unreasonably pessimistic, but to me 
this seems evidence, ironic or logical according 
to one’s estimate of Labour leaders, that in one 
more country “Socialist” government is to be 
a cloak from which the managerial tyranny may 
raise its ugly head. 


Bletchley, Buck. 
2/4/46. 


THE CYMBALIST CASE 
Sir, 

I was harrified when I read in your last issue 
of Freedom the monstrous injustice done to the 
young airman sentenced to 10 years Penal Servi- 
tude for participating in the R.A.F. strike. Such 
unfortunate victims of vicious militarism must 
receive all the help we can give them. I should 
be pleased therefore if you forward some prac- 
tical suggestions, i.e. bulletins, petitions, etc. to 
me in order that I may circulate them amongst 
workmates, T.U. members, etc. .I find that 
most people with whom I discuss this case, are 
amazed at the violent contradiction between the 
savagery of such a sentence and the Socialist 
principles that are laid down in all their text 
books, statements, pamphlets and so on. 

Congratulations to the staff of Freedom. 
They are doing a grand job under very difficult 
conditions. I have contacted several readers of 
your paper in this district and I find that Free- 
dom is gaining wider publicity and a recognition 
largely through the efforts of comrade Rooke 
who is I assure you a tireless worker in the 


cause of freedom. 
A. BRIGGS. 


M. C, WHEELER. 


Stapleford, Notts. 
6/4/46. 


(We are convinced that a large number of 
people share our correspondent’s feelings over 
the Cymbalist case. Freedom Press can only 
continue to give wide publicity to the case and 
keep readers informed of any activity on his 
behalf. But the Freedom Defence Committee, 
which has our active support, has already 
taken up the case. Progress is slow at the 
moment as the documents have not yet arrived 
in this country. But as soon as these are 
available a nation-wide campaign will be 
launched on his behalf. Actually considerable 
publicity has already been given to the case 
in the Press, and there must be a large num- 
ber of organizations and individuals anxious 
to assist in the work. We hope that the 
F.D.C. will succeed in co-ordinating all the 
potential force so that a concerted attack may 
be made to right this manifest injustice— 
Editors). 
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SNaae OF OPINION, Wood selections of second-hand 
books are being built up at both the shops and, 
naturally, full ranges of Freedom Press publications 
are on display. Mail orders are dealt with 
promptly and a real effort is made to supply every. 
book asked for. 

As these bookshops flourish, we hope to be able 
to open others in towns and cities throughout the 
country—work which is essential for the fullest pos- 
sible dissemination of Anarchist ideas. 


Support 
FREEDOM BOOKSHOPS 
27, Red Lion Street, 132 Cheltenham Road, 
Holborn, W.C.1. Bristol, Glos. 
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